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PLANNING 
Ovarvlew 



Planning refers to that domain of taaching in whleh taachers formulate a 
course of action for carrying out instruction over a school yearj a 
aemastar, a week or several meks, a day, or a lesson. Decisions made by 
teachers as they plan for instruction have an influence on all aspects of 
their classroom behavior and^ conftequently , on the nature of the learning 
outcomes that result from instruction. Teachers* plans serve as ''scripts" 
for carrying out instruction in the classroom. These scripts exert such a 
strong influence on teachers that they tend not to deviate from them once 
they have begun teaching* It follows from this that much of a teacher's 
behavior in the classroom can be predicted by knowing the teacher's script 
for a particular lesson^ For example^ the content that will be taught^ the 
materials that will be used for instruction^ the activities the students and 
teacher will engage in during the course of instructionj the way the class 
will be organized^ and much more can be determined from the teacher's plan 
or script. 

Planning not only functions as a means of organizing instruction and a 
source of confidence^ security and direction for the teacher, it can also 
provide information for the diagnosis and remediation of problems in 
specific areas of classroom performance. For example , when a teacher is 
experiencing difficulty in the presentation of subject raatterj an 
examination of the teacher's planning might reveal a lack of attention to 
the nature of the content to be taught and the unique features of 
instruction that fit that content* Wa know from the research on concept 
teaching that students are more likely to acquire complex concepts if they 
are provided definitions together with examples and nonexamples. If 
concepts are to be clearly defined and correct examples and nonexamples 
provided, then the teacher must give some thought to these matters before 
instruction begins. More generally, we know that student achievement is 
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hif*#e? when th tmmc^mr emphasises during presentation thosa parts oE the 
subiji* » mati-t fco i#%lich the students should give special attantlori* Unless 
thmB^^ lia^ts Have hmmn previously identified through a thoughtful anaL^sia of 
cmnCiint^ it i i noL likely that the teacher will provide this emphasi* during 

pr^sf^n^atlo^i* 

HBilm ^an state with certainty that planning influences classroom 
nmTzhkng. rhBr^ are very few correlational or experimental studies of the 
e^ffw, 5 t pi;sinning on teacher behavior iit the classroom or itudemt 
acfaiUvsmfrmt. This lack of knowledge about the direct and indirect ef f ecta 
of ^mr fceaeher planning activities or behaviors precludei the 

iormuk^tio^ of a research«based prescriptive model of affaetive pLanning, at 
this ti^. This state of affairs may require some rethinking on the ^art of 
thoSd who train teachers and those who supervise and evaluate their 
performance in the work place. One of the most consistently taught 
components of Che curriculum of teacher education programi is the 
instructional planning model that includesi (a) Specifying behaviora 31 
objectives, (b) specifying students' entry behavior (knowledge and skills), 
(c) selecting and sequencing learning activities so as to move studenCs from 
entry behavior to objective, and (d) evaluating the outcofflei of instruction 
in order to improve planning. Despite the p^jpularity of this foriaula^ the 
most definitive thing we have learned from research on planning is th«t it 
' is consistently not used by teachers in planning instruction. 

What we do know from the research that has accumulated thus far im that 
certain components are consistently present in teacher planning BQFQ$m 
teachers of various grade levels, subject areas, student popuiations, and 
planning or teaching styles* We also have some knowledge of how taachaers 
who are considered to be successful in the classroom deal with these 
components in their planning — the kinds of decisions they made withtti each 
planning component, the criteria they apply to these deciiions, and tfme way 
these decisions are organised over several planning levels* These 
components are concerned with critical elements oif the insfcruction^l 
process, including content ^ materials ^ activities , goals , and 
learner needs . Each component is comprised of a set of decisions that the 
teacher makes relative to a particular instructional element, as outlL^ied 
below. 
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Irt ylmning, the cdQtent compDnent typieally Includes (1) eelectlon or 
idintir ieadion of the ^abject mattat to be Caught, (2) the ieparation of 
lubjeat TOatter into dlflfcinct elements or parts to be eraphasigedj (3) 
|atgrrti:*iation of the m^mr in %^iah these alements or parts will be taught , 
W) a d-^elsion about tft« number of subject matter eleraants or parte to be 
tiiight during a segment of instructien^ and (5) a Judgmant of the 
flppropr:=£at€ni8s of the subjaet matter for a givan teaching situation, baaed 
OMUch 4£titeria m le^^ner state^ relation to previous and future lissona, 
ciitrlcu ^um materials guidelines ^ or timeliness. 

Pia^ining for the u#te of InstructionEl materials includes (1) salection 
or idan^ificaCion of thte isaterial to be used for instruction, (2) a check of 
the cha^acterlstlca o£ fclia selected materials, (3) a judgment of the 
appropriateness of the Mmterial for a given teachinf situation^ and (4) 
pparafciori and mrtmn^m^ ntm to make matarialg readily available during 
iii8truce^£on, 

Planning for instruc tional activities entails (1) identification or 
selection of the activtt ias which the teachsi* and students will angage in 
king & pefiod of Instruction, (2) the determination of the order in which 
ikm a=civlties will be completed, (3) thm specification of the component 
parti anactivitf* Including their order, the materials to be usad for 

each p4c-t,aRd the parti«ular roles of the teacher and students, (4) 
taisieima about the amount of time to be spent on a given activity and the 
mhBT »f activities to flba completed during a period of instruction, (5) 
judgmente of the appropriateness of the activity for a particular teaching 
sUuflt$»Ti, and (6) epeei^ication of the organisation of the class for the 
icUvttj^, Decisions aboeat the structure of activities are important 
decisiptma because activiifcies control r:ha flow of content and materials 
during L^-na true t Ion. In «iurn, this flow supports and maintains student 
fittentic^Trt to the subject matter to be learned. 
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Referenca to goals during planning takes the form of considaratton of 
the general aim or expected outcome (s) of Instruction, and includes (1) 
identification of intended' learner outcomes^ (2) an axamination of the 
relationship between goals and the planned instruction^ and (3) 
Justification of the selected goals in terms of ourriculura guidelines t 

Attention to learner needs during planning includes (1) identification 
of that which the students already know or need to know^ (2) the matching of 
learner needs with instructional elements such as content ^ materials, 
activities, and goals ^ and (3) the determination of \^ether or not students 
have performed at an acceptable levels following instruction. 

Even with this knowledge of major planning eomponents we cannot 
prescribe a step-^by-atep formula for instructional planning, since the order 
of consideration for the various components and the decisions n^de within 
each component appears to be variable from teacher to teacher and cyclical 
in nature, rather than linear. For example ^ it appears that certain parts 
of the analysis of content actually occur as the teacher is structuring the 
activity to be used for instruction, rather than as a part of a planning 
component that is exclusively concerned with content coverage. Determining 
the sequence of steps for teaching a skill such as locating a word in the 
dictionary is a case in point. 

Whether there are certain patterns of decision making within these 
components that are more efficient or effective than other patterns we do 
not know. The evidence thus far indicates that the inclusion of those 
distinct decisions within each component is of itself an important factor in 
planning. In practice^ teachers consider planning to be comprehensive and 
complete ^en these decisions have been made, regardless of their order* 
Given the present state of kiiowledga about effective planning and the 
pressing need for even a modicum of useful information to help teachers 
improve their performance in this domain, it is expedient that we make use 
of this information in a tentative and modest manner. 
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1.1 Concept I Contant coverage 

Definitioni Content coverage - teacher decisions about the subject 
matter that is to be taught during a given aegment of 
instruction. 

Indicators 

1.1*1 Zdentif ication/ielection of content 

Definitions Identif ication/aelection of content ^ teacher names 
one or more skills, concepts^ facts, rules, principles^ lawa^ or 
value statements to be taught during a period of instruction* 

Exaroplesi Teacher says^ 

"Definition by context will be dtacuased," 

"The fourth day will be Halloween reading and math* Now^ that's 
the work they will be doing with me, g^ and p| so I need to look 
and see what work they will be expected to complete at their 
seats by themselves*" 

1.1*2 Analysis of content 

Definition: Analysis of content - teacher separates content to 
be taught into distinct elements or parts, such as concepts and 
their exemplars, skills and their sequential steps. 

Examples I Teacher says, 

"NoWj on vocabulary most of these words fall into these two 
groupa^ either double consonant or vowel-'consonant-'vowel , " 
(categorizing content ? 
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"I ean uae tha word gift to teaGh the ft diagraph,*' 
(aelacClon of Illustrative example for concept) 

"This will be classifylngj using the DIM graduated beads. Now^ 

before we just used the regular beads and they just classified 

according to shape and color. This time, I'd like to use the 

graduated beads and just classify once again according to 

shape and eolor^ and maybe, just maybej Wednesday I'll introduce 

- ^ II 

sxse. 

(separating a skill into smaller steps) 

1.1.3 Evaluation of content 

Definition: Evaluation of content ^ teacher judges 
appropriateness of content selected for a particular segraent of 
instruction on the basis of specific criteria, such as learner 
state, proper sequence, timelines, or other factors deemed 
Important. 

Examples: Teacher says. 

Alright, since this (story) is about the senses, this is going to 
work in beautifully with our science unit on the five senses." 
(criterion - timelines) 

"Then J as an extension of this^ we can do page 76 in our work 
book. That falls perfect^ they go exactly with what we just did 
on the group chart." 
(criterion - sequence) 
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"Last weak ^en wa did visual diierimination of lettars in words, 
I think tha concept thay missed tha most was first . Bo 1 naed 
to work with the coneapt of first ma that thay undarstand 
first , " ~~ 
(criterion = laarnar stata) 

1.1-4 Sequencing of content 

Dafinitioni Saquencing of contant ^ Caachar decides tha order in 
which subjaet matter will be taught. 

Examples: Teacher says^ 

"Thay have to hava the coneapt of first befora they can work 
with beginning consonants, since thay hava to be able to find tha 
first letter of aaeh word. So that's what I'm going to work on 
for Tuesday." 

"I'm going to put that objective, Idantifying setting cluaSj 
next because on tha post test two waaks agOj the ehiidren had a 
difficult time with that, so now ia tha time to go over the 
skill." 

1.1.5 Facing of contant 

Definitioni Pacing of contant ^ taachar specifies 
the amount of subjaet matter to be taught during a 
instruction. 

EKamplasi Teachar says, 
"Wa will finish i^, taking two days," 

"Now the story's teachar aditlon suggests it be dlvidad into two 
reading lessons, and I'm going to follow that." 



or refers to 
sagmant of 
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"I think that's it| I'm iet up for next week. Doing listening 
comprahension, aaquencing for my two top groups. My middle 
group's going to be doing auditory diseriminationp using sound 
lottpi rhythm instruE^nts^ and animal sounda. My low group will 
ba doing classifying* I'm going to introduca big and littla^ 
we'll work on color and shapa on Friday , , 

1*2 Concept* Utiligation of instructional matarials 

Bafinitiont Utiligation of instructional materiala - teacher 
idantif ication, salection, review j analysis , avaluation, or 
managament of matarials to be used for inatruction, 

i ndicators 

1,2,1 Idantif ication/aalection of materials 

Dafmition: Idant if ication of materials - teacher names specific 
text pagas or othar types of materials to ba used for 
instruction. 

Examples I Taachar says , 

"Wa will read the Satellita book**' 

"We. will take tha post test for Unit 3 that comes with the basal 
reader* " 

"I can check with Alec and Shirley and see if they have any 
materials in thosa taan maga^inas they have on Stavia Wonder ^ 
since he is blind and ha is still living today and maybe the kids 
would relata to him mora,*' 

"What have I got that I can usa to teach visual discrimination of 
big and little? I'm just racking my brains to think what we've 
got in there that I could use, the beads, buttons .,.*." 
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1.2*2 Analysis of instructional matarial 

Dafinition: Analysis of instructional material = teachar 
distinguishas charac tar is tics of the matarial to ba used for a 
given segroant of instruction* 

ExamplaSi Teaeher says j 

"Thara are basically 2 to 4 santences on tha paga. The 
simplicity with which thesa skills are practiced on the skills 
shaat make it aasy," 

"Let's seej avary group has at least ona game with tha story 
whara we play it together in the group, I have found that this 
visual and auditory learning halps them retain tha skill much 
longer than if wa just did it on tha board," 

"Practica sheet page 55 deals with changing tailing sentences to 
asking santencas by using a quastion word*" 

1.2,3 Evaluation of instructional matarial 

Definitioni Evaluation of instructional material ^ teacher 
judges appropriatanass of material for a particular instructional 
situation on tha basis of specified criteria, such as laarnar 
state, match with content or format of instruction, time required 
for completion^ availability, or some other factor deemed 
important » 
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Examples^ Teacher saySj 

"I don't like the exerciae in workbook page 77; t don't think 
that's good practice. It's simply Just filling in with the 
clusters. So, what I need to do is to go through my file and see 
if I have any work aheeta already made up on thaae consonant 
clustera," 

"This (workbook page 77) is mostly art work, I don't care for 
that one too much,'^ 

"Now might be a good time to look and see if there is any 
reinforcament in my workbook. See page 63 and 64 *,, and its aim 
ia comprehension on that page, so it really doean't go along with 
what thia day's lesson is* We'll put that aside, we'll do it 
later in the week," 

1*2*4 Managemant of ina true t ional material 

Definition' Management of instructional material ^ teacher 
preparation of materials or arranging to make instructional 
materials that are to be uaed for a particular segment of 
instruction readily available. 

Examples I Teacher says, 

"I need to be sure that t have my magic markers back in the chalk 
tray ready to mark these words, and that I have the children 's 
workbook and Holt practice sheet page 76 ready for their 
activity* " 
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"Ona sat of the voGabulary indaK cards needs to ba placed in the 
vocabulary center so they can work on this during indepandent 
tirae , free timaj and I need to gat my chart paper ready and copy 
the sentancas that are found on T. 471, so that we will ba ready 
to fill in with thaae vocabulary words on Manday ' s lesson*" 

1,3 Activity structure 

Definition: Activity structura ^ teacher specifies what sha/he and 
the students are to do during a segment of instructions 

jndicators 

1,3,1 Identif icat ion/selection of instructional activity 

Dafinitioni Idantif ication/selaction of instructional activity ^ 
taacher states tha activity in which she/he or the students will, 
engage for a given period of instructional time, 

EKamples^ Teacher says ^ 

"Thay will reod a play, aach one reading a separata part. We 
will read the play si lent ly^ paint a mural, discuss the story„ I 
will introduca the vocabulary words on the board,*' 

"What can I do for saatwork time? Maybe they could write their 
spel ling letter, " 

"And from that ^ I can go right into the activity that's on page 
482 J asking the children what they heard this morning, just using 
their sense of hearing," 
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Definition: Saquencing of instructional activity ^ teacher cites 
an order or pattern for a series of activities. 

Examples i Teacher says j 

"When we have finished going over these skills, we will do dd, 
43-45*" 

"We'll have silent guided reading and some oral reading and we'll 
review paragraph caaklng," 

"From the group poemj I want to go right into talking about how 
some people depend upon their hearing and listening more than 
others," 

"And what we can do is^ after we've already gone through these 
word cards and the children have already identified all of them 
in sentences J then 1 can work with this practice sheet, practice 
ditto. Put dittos p.B a group activity^ and then they can 
exchange papers and we'll check it," 

1,3*3 Analysis of instructional activity 

Definitioni Analysis of instructional activity ^ teacher breaks 
an activity into its component parts, specifying such things as 
sequential steps , how materials will be used, and teacher/student" 
participation in the activity* 
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ExaTHplaai Teachar says, 

"What I need to do is pass the cards outj mmkm sura every ehild 
has one, then after we've gone through the words tliat are on tha 
board, erase those so that they can't use them as their guide * 
have each one hold their card up, give me the vowe Inconsonant 
pattern again, but this time thay are going to take some scissors 
and cut the words into syllables^ and then we'll take the two 
cards j the two halves, and tape them up to the board and, as each 
does it, I can take the transparency and show it so that they 
ara checking to see if it's correct , , , , " 

"Aloo, this is such a short page, after we finish that I'm going 
to have them study the words by themselves for a few minutes, 
then they may get with their partners and call the words out to 
each other. Than I will have them write their words to see if 
they know them. Tha first time we do this, I will call out a 
wordj then they write it and then immediately I write the word on 
the board and they check their paper, just doing one word at a 
time.'* 

"We will be working on tha first page on the sounds and patterns 
and then on the second page on the structure and meaning of 
words. We will go over these together and they will write ch^m 
by therasalves, reading their exercises and doing it, I'll be 
right there to give them help if they need any*" 

1*3.4 Pacing of instructional activity 

Definitions Pacing of instructional activity ^ teacher specifies 
or refers to the amount of time to be spent on an instructional 
activity or the number of activities to be completed within a 
given instructional period. 
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Examples^ Teacher says, 

"They can be finishing up their skills sheets while I am working 
with the other group, then I will call their group to read with 
nie • 

(managing multiple activities/multiple groups) 

"1 can assign that (post test) as the first thing * • , . , I can 
cheek it and any area that they did not master, I can work with 
mini groups while they are working on their centers and their 
enrichment activities," 

(Multiple activities/multiple groups for purpose of 
individualization) 

"Bo, in my book, I'm writing silent reading and interpretation of 
comprehension^ and starting with T, 450, going over to 454, and 
that should take at least Monday's schedule. I think that would 
take a half hour to 45 minutes, so I'm not going to schedule 
anything else for the day." 

"So, for Friday we are going to cover one objective, diagraphs, 
and vocabulary words. And that way, starting the following week, 
we will be ready to into our silent reading," 
(appropriate stppping place) 

1.3.5 Evaluation of instructional activity 

Definitions Evaluation of instructional activity ^ teacher 
judges the appropriateness of an instructional activity on the 
basis of specified criteria such as learner state, match with 
content, instructional format, available time, or other factors 
deemed important," 
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Examples t Teacher says^ 

"I think on the first column of words ^ as I remember it is always 
in 3 eolurans, on the first columnj I will call the words out and 
let them put their accents and then let them the aecond ones. 
Then we will cheek it and then let them do lird one and then 

we'll check together right then, I think that will be the best 
way for them to learn this^ rather than doing them all and then 
by taking up the paper and checking and handing them back," 

1.3.6 Specification of activity format 

Definitioni Specification yf activity format ^ teacher 
etatements that show attention to appropriate organisation of the 
class for instructional activity. 

Examples! Teacher says^ 

"1 can assign this as independent work and then they can do the 
extension on workbook page 77." 

"Instead of starting off and having each child divide their paper 
and each child keep a separate listings I'm going to do it as a 
group activity and use chart paper." 

"In the other two practice pages ^ I'm going to make a note for 
the children to do those by themselves after my introduction. 
With this practice page 59, I'm going to have .... make a 
notation that we are going to do that together. Alright, after 
we do that practice page 59, I'm going to assign #6 in the skill 
sheet for the children to read the directions and do that 
independently, " 
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1.4 Concapt* Goal focusing 

DefiniCioni Goal focusing - teaohar conaidaration of general aira or 
expected outcome of instruction, 

Indicatora 

1,4.1 Identification of axpected laarner outcome 

Definitioni Identification of axpected learner outcome - teacher 
states the intended student outcome that ahould result from 
Instruction^ both general and specific. 

Examples: Teacher says, 

"My goal is to have this group through Level 6 by the end of the 
year* " 

"My goal during the first week of school is just to get them to 
write their first and last name. Many of these children cannot 
do this when they come to second grade," 

"Alright, the first objective in the teacher's edition is 
identifying and describing exceptions to generalisations about 
decoding two vowel letters," 

"They have always known these are consonant clusters j and I'm 
trying to teach them that the word blend goes along with 
consonant cluster ^ at the same time," 
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1.4.2 Evaluation of goal/ins true tion congruence 

Definition; Evaluation of goal/inatruction congruence ^ 
teacher uttf.rancas that relate eKpected student outcomes to 
content J instructional activityj teaching-learning materials, 
instructional format or other Instructional elements. 

Examplaa t Teachar says ^ 

"On Mondayj they can write their spelling latter to their 
parents p This teaches them the format of writing a letter . 

■ I e 

"So for in the morning, I can take the first objectives, identify 
the following consonant clusters _lk. Alright, 

teacher's edition^ page 482, wa are gorng"To do Lc a little 
different than what they are suggesting* Instead of just putting 
the consonant clusters on tha board and then going right into the 
discussion, 1 think what I'm going to do is get soma magazines 
and try and find some pictures using these clusters." 

"So Thursday my aim is going to be to describe onomatopoeia words 
— a poetic, I'm going to want a poetic word, T, 427, let's see, 
pretty much it follows tha exampla there* I think that's 
something that should be done orally, because they have something 
together*" 

1,4#3 Justification of goals 

Definitioni Justification of goals - teacher gives reason(s) for 
focusing on specif ic goals* 
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ExainpleFi: Teacher says, 

"And that's what the district guide said they had to do — three 
cominanda * " 

"Page 4 in the curriculum guide, 'demonstrate listening skill by 
following two oral directions and by following three oral 
directions ' , " 

1*5 Concept I Diagnosis 

Definitions Diagnosis - teacher statements that focus on student 
ability or achievement j background j preparation j or needs in the 
course of planning a segment of instruction* 

Indicators 

1*5.1 Identification of learner state 

Definition: Identification of learner state ^ teacher utterances 
that indicate ^at the learner does know or needs to know, should 
be able to do, or how the learner should feel, 

EKaraples: Teacher says, 

"They understand the concept last ^ but they need chat concept 
of what's first ; and of course they'll need that for the sounds 
later*" 

"These two little ones that I've got, they don't know their 
colors, they don't know their numbers, they can't write their 
names • " 
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"We will compXate workbook page 14 and work sheaC 7, We will 
then go into oppoaitei* Wa will play a game on oppositas and we 
will complate work sheet page 8, It might seem lika this group 
is doing a lot of skills in a day, Thay can grasp the skills 
it's the vocabulary thay have the difficult time with." 

"They have not trouble dividing it into syllables ~ any word — 
but they do hava difficulty in heading which ayllable is 
stressed. So, I'm sure we will have to make our dittos for 
practice exercisas as a follow-up on that," 

1*5,2 Matches learner needs with instructional elamantCs) 

Definition: Matches learner needs with instructional alement(s) - 
teacher statements that relate instructional elamants such as 
contents materials j instructional activity, instructional format ^ 
or instructional goals to pupil needs. 

Examples: Teacher says ^ 

"If thay don't respond wall on Wednesday and Thursday, than we 
won't be doing sequencing in the book Friday." 
(matehing content pacing to learner state ) 

"Now J we spent like three or four days on visual memory and I 
felt like they ware getting tirad of it. SOj I'll just go back 
and pick it up again, probably after Christmas," 
(content coverage on basis of learner state) 

"You know J with my other groups I did the graduatad beads with 
size and it was okay, but this group is so sloWj I'm really going 
to have to do somathing just large and small to begin with and 
then large j medium and small," 
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1*5^3 Evaluation of learner end-state 

Dafinitioni Evaluation of laarner end-stata ^ teachar datarmines 
whathar or not students have mat establishad criteria for 
aeceptabla performance. 

Examples' Teacher says j 

"They followed , , , , they followad thrae commands. Both groups did 
this suQCessfully, And that's t^at the district guide said they 
had to do ^= Three commands*" 

"On Monday, we will take a post tast on tha last story wa 
finished, called "A Good Placa to Play", At the end of this 
testj I will know whather or not we can go on or wa need to go 
back and review some skills," 

"On Wednesday, we will take tha post test for •'Herman and tha 
Bears" and "Not This Bear". This will giva me a little bit of 
retantion — whather or not thay know the skills they laarnad 
last week." 



Principlas 

If teachars attand to content, instructional matarials, activities^ 
laarner naads, and goals in their instructional planning, than the resultin; 
preparednass can increase the probability of effective classroom 
parf ormance ^ 

If teachars plan, then they experience more confidence, direction, and 
security in thair performance in the classroom. 
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If teachers attend to elements such as arrangeraent of the physical 
setting, selection of basic texts and maCerialSj and fanailiarity with social 
and academic development of their etudants early in the yearj then a 
framework for future planning is established for the year. 

Supportive Evidence 

Peterson, Marx, and Clark <1978)j in a study Chat related 
preinstructional planning with teaching behavior in the claasroomj found 
that the number of planning statements dealing with content was consistently 
related to teacher behaviors categorized as "subject matter focus." 
Planning statements related to instructional processes were also positively 
related to teacher behaviors that were targeted toward the whole group. 
Planning statements dealing with the learner ware positively correlated with 
teacher behaviors classified as group focus. These findings would seem to 
indicate that teachers carry out their plans in the classroom, once they are 
made « 

Clark and Yinger (1979) report a study which collected elementary 
teachers- descriptions of the various kinds of planning they do, and the 
considerations J constraints, and reasons that affect their planning. 
Responses from the survey indicate that planning functions as a means of 
organizing instruction and a source of psychological benefits to teachers. 
McCutcheon (1980) also found that planning functions as a means of 
organizing instruction and a source of confidence ^ security and direction 
for teachers, 

Clark and Elmore (1979) conducted a descriptive study of teacher 
planning during the beginning weeks of the school term in the actual school 
setting. They found three distinct planning phases, moving from attention 
to careful organisation of the physcial setting, materials and activities 
prior to the students' arrival through the assessing of student placement 
and establishing of the behavior structure for the classroom the first two 
weeks with the atudents, to the final "settling in" in terms of routines and 
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daily and weekly schedu les the third and fourth weeks. The beginning of 
academic activities also was a part of this period. By the end of October 
a framework for planning and teaching for the remainder of the year seemed* 
to have been established. 

Earlier studies focusing on the importance of the beginning days and 
weeks of the school year are.' Tickunoff and Ward (1978); Buckley and Coopeir 
(1978); Anderson and Evertson (1978); Schultg and Florio (1979). 

EKt ens ions /Except ions 

Glark and Yinger (1979) report a longitudinal case history of plans for 
five teachers. They note the presence of a cyclical rather than the linear 
process traditionally used in formal planning. Moreover, the evidence is 
abundant that teachers do not typically initiate the planning proce.^s with a 
statement of goals and objectiveSj but with a concern for activities 
content, pupil needs, or materials and resources (Clark, 1978; Goodlad, 
Klein & Associates, 1974j Mann, 1975| Minte, 1979; Peterson, Marx, and* 
Clark, 1978; Yinger, 1977| Zahorik, 1975; McDonald, 1965; Taylor, 1970; 
McCutcheon, 1980; Joyce and Harootunian, 1964; Merriman, 1975), Research 
further shows that objectives and evaluation receive little explicit 
attention in the planning proceases of most teachers; and that when 
objective statements are made, they tend to come late in the process. 
(Morine, 1976; Mintz, 1979; McCutchaon, 1980; Peterson, Marx, and Clark 
1978; Taylor, 1970; Eisner, 1967), 

Clark and Yinger (1979), in the study already cited, report as one of 
their findings that written plans usually take the form of an outline or 
list of topics to be covered, so that the major part of planning remains a 
mental process not committed to paper, McCutcheon (1980), also studying 
lesson planning in its natural setting over a school year, found that the 
written plan is a brief outline of wrds and phrases that describes what is 
going to happen in the classroom. The list of topics, concepts, skills and 
activities serves as a niemory jogger to keep the teacher on course* 
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Planning naay in some cases have adverae or unintended consequences. 
Peterson, Marx, and Clark (1978), working in a laboratory setting, found 
that a consistent pattern emerged on the second and third days of an 
experiment in which teachers planned for 90 minutes to teach 55 minute 
social studies lessons * More teacher planning correlated with 1) poorer 
student achievement I 2) poorer student attitude toward the teacher, subject 
matter, and instructional modej and 3) poorer attitude towaiw ^he students 
on the part of the teacher. Eahorick (1970), analyzed the behaviors of two 
sets of teachers, both of which had been assigned a particular lesson. One 
group was supplied with a partial lesson plan, outlining the content to be 
covered. The other group was not. Analysis of the results showed that 
teachers who planned exhibited less honest, or authentic use of students' 
ideas. Zahorik's conclusion was that the objectlvea-f irst planning model 
decreases the teacher's sensitivity to the Ideas, thoughts, and actions of 
the pupils. Peterson, Marx, and Clark (1978) also found that when teachers 
etate objectives In advance, they strive to maintain a lesson focus that 
will enable them to attain the objectives Lhrny have set. 

In the study cited above, Peterson et al also discovered that while most 
planning statements had an effect on the classroom behavior of the teacher, 
there was little correlation between such statements dealing with the 
learner and teacher behavior classified as learner focus. Awareness of 
learner aptitudes during planning apparently translated Into a total group 
awareness In the classrooom rather than attention to Individual students. 
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2,0 MANAGEMENT OF 8TUDSHT CONDUCT 

Definition f This domain ^ teachat actions that minimise 

the fraquency of disruptive studant conduct. 

These actions are grouped under the following named concepts i 

2*1 Rule Explication and Monitoring 

2.2 Teacher Withitness 

2.3 Overlapping (Wlthltness) 

2.4 Quality of Desist 

2.5 Group Alert 

2.6 Movement STOothnesa 

2.7 Hovemen t S low-Down 

2.8 Praise 
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OVERVIEW 

Management of student conduct consists of at least three types of 
performance I a) teacher performance that reduces the probability of 
student disruptions J b) ways of stopping disruptive conduct once it 
occurs, and c) ways of dealing with serious misconduct rooted in 
personality aberrations • 

We ordinarily do not think of misconduct as being the result of specific 
teacher actions. Yet research of the last two decades supports the 
striking fact that much teacher behavior is upsetting to students and 
definitely increases the amount of student deviancy- The reduction of 
student misconduct can result from improvement in teacher performance ^ 
for example 9 in ways teachers move groups of students from one location 
Co another^ in changing from one activity to another, or in handling 
concurrent events. Some items in the following pages, based upon 
research studies, describe teacher performance that can reduce instances 
of classroom disruptions. 

When disruptive conduct does occur, as it will even in the classrooms of 
the most competent teachers, the effective teacher knows what to do to 
stop the disruption before it spreads or becomes serious. A teacher who 
knows how to desist a deviancy not only stops the deviancy but at the 
same time has a salient effect upon othe- li^udents in the classroom. 
Some of the items in the following pages, a^fnin based upon research 
studies^ indicate the quality of effectivf^ desist techniques. 

How to handle chronic cases of deviancy due to personal maladjustment is 
a question about which there is little classroom research. Except for a 
few theories and their prescriptions little can be said. The absence of 
research knowledge is conspicuous. Gases of this type require special 
attention and the effective teacher knows how to recognise them and to 
react to them as individual cases. Chronic deviancy does not emerge from 
group situations or teacher behavior, although these my accentuate the 
seriousness of the deviancy. While the techniques of handling hard-core 
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cases are not well known, the Ceaeher would do well to recognise 
cases and when necassary refer them to counselors « The itema iu 
domain do not explicitly pertain to hard--core cases. 
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2,1 Concept I Rule Explication and Monitpring 

Definitions Rule explication and monitoring - teacher specifies 
rules of conduct^ explains theraj provides practice in their use, 
and consistently checks student conduct by the rules. 

Indicators 

2,1.1/2*1*2 Rule Specification and Clarification 

Definitions Rule specification and clarification ^ 
teacher states expectations about student conduct^ and 
illustrates rules (about use of bF.throomj i^en and where 
to get water j pencil sharpening, use of storage space ^ 
etc*) 

EMmplei (Pos*)* Teacher says. We do not litter the 
halls. She then surmises that "litter" may be a new 
word to the students and she says. What does 
'litter' mean? Jean says. Throwing paper on the 
floor. Teacheri Yes, and other things* The class 
then goes on to mention other examples of littering. 

2.1*3 Rule Practice 

Definitioni Rule practice ^ teacher demonstrates rule 
and has students perform the behavior denoted by the 
ru le . 

Example' (Pos . ) Specific procedures for lunch are 
described and the teacher directs the students in 



*"Pos" indicates an example of behavior having a 

position effect I "Neg" an example having a negative effect. 
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acting out the procadures until avaryone knows what 
to do « 



2,1,4 Rule Monitoring 

Definitioni Rule monitoring - teachar notes rule 
infraotion and promptly calls on atudant to dasiat and 
calla attention to the violated rule. 

Examples (Pos,) Teacher says to Mary who is 
violating rule about getting a drink: Mary, please 
ba seated. What is our rule about getting a drink? 

P^rinciple 

If the teachar clearly specifies classroom rules, explains them, provides 
practice, enforces thara and gives positive consequences for compliance^ 
then disruptive behavior will decrease^ on-task time will increase, and 
achievement will increase. 

Supportive Evidence 

Three studies (Herman and Traymontana, 1971| Advani and Beaumasterj 1973 
and Greenwood, et al.j 1974) found that setting up specific class rules 
leads to reduction in disruptive pupil behavior* Anderson, Evertson and 
Brophy (1979)^ report that teachers with fewer corrections for 
misbehavior had higher student achievement, Emmery Evertson and Anderson 
(1980), found that teachers identified as being more effective managers 
had higher average rates of on-task behavior. These differences were 
most apparent in the areas of classroom rules and procedures, monitoring 
of pupils j and delivery of consequences. 
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1. Rulas alona produce no change in classroom behavior (Hadsan, at 
al., 1968 I O'Leary, et al.^ 1968)* Rulas plus feedback increased 
appropriate bahavior ova r 70 percent and rules plus feedback and 
individual consaquences increased appropriate behavior up to 84 
percent (Greenwood, et al*, 1974) • 

2. Unless an affort is made to support desirable classroom behavior 
with appropriate consequences j student behavior will be controlled 
by others in ways likely to disrupt desired behavior (Thomas, 
1968). Thomas found that disruptive behavior increased each time 
approving teacher behavior was withdrawn. Further, as student 
behavior deteriorated and teacher disapproving behaviors increased ^ 
increases appeared in gross motor noise^aking catagories of 
disruptive behavior, 

i* Studies at the secondary level (Emmer and Evertson, 1980| Evertsonj 
et al,, 19801 Sanford and Evertson, 1981| and Moskowitz and Haymanj 
1976) support the need to establish and monitor classroom rules* 
Academically effective junior high teachers reacted to disruptive 
bahavior immediately* They were predictable and task-oriented. 
According to Hoskowlts and Hayman successful urban teachers took 
time to establish an orderly classroom environment at the very 
beginning of the school year* The Sanford and Evertson study 
emphasizes the need not only to teach rules but to consistently 
monitor them throughout the year^ particularly in low SEB classes. 
The effective manager's rate of Inappropriate behavior decreased, 
while the Ineffective teacher's rata want up 50% by the middle of 
the year and continued to Increase. The successful teacher's class 
mean residual gain in achievement measures was .346 as comparad to 
*027 for the ineffective teacher's class. 
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2,2 Concept: Taaeher Wlthitness 

Dafinition: Teacher withitneis - teacher behavior that indicates 
to the atudents that the teacher knows what they are doing. 

Indicators • 

2,2«1 Deviancy Spread 

Definition' Deviancy spread - teacher behavior that 
stops student deviant conduct before the deviant conduct 
spreads to other students or becomes more serious. 

Example I (Neg,) John whispnrs to Mary and she 
giggles* Mary leans over to Bill and whispers. Then 
Bill and Jane get into the act and Mary giggling, 
accidentally pushes a book off the table. At this 
point the teacher desists Bill and Jane, telling 
them to stop whispering and do their addition 
problems. If the teacher had caught this chain of 
events at the start and had desisted John, she would 
have been acting timely. 

2.2.2 Desist Major Deviance 

Definitions Desist major deviance ^ teacher selects 
the major disruption when two or more deviancies 
occur simultaneously. 

Example! (Pos . ) Jim is talking to John, and Mary is 
listening to the conversation. At the same time two 
boys in the back of the room are tugging at each 
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other and almost- tutn ^^^^^chalr^s The teacher 
deslats the two boys , t# U'^^ ^^^^ ^ to stop the 
"horsa play" and do th%i\ ^ot^-U^ 

2*2*3 Correct Target Desist 

Definitions Correet target 6%^^^^ ^ te* acher dasists the 
student who caused the diar^p^^^^i nOfc bystander* 

iMmplei (Pos*) Karl a^ii^^^ P*P^^ ^ plana across the 
room and Johnj sitting n^^^^o Kar^ 1^ grabs at the 
plana as it goas by* Vh^ ti^ehar & ignores John and 
raprimands Karl* 

2*2*4 Alternative Behaviot 

Definitioni Alternactva beh^vj^^^^ te^c^^her suggasts 
diffarent behavior to diraeC ^ fihnt ttCrom daviant 
behavior* 

Example i (Pes.) Hika ^lipeftti^g to another 
student* The teacher &^f^ i HIH^ ^san you continue 
please"we're on the m^^o^ii^^&Hi^mpht 

Principle 

If tha teacher demonstrates awaranaas of dti^t*^ fi^MtuCHant behavior^ 
selects the correet target , and stops it baf^r^ Itipf^^mds, and offers 
alternative behaviors^ than disruptiva atud^^c fkH^t decreases* 
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Supportive Evidancg 

In tha Kounin studias (1510) in elemeiit^^ ry school grades withitnass 
correlated .615 with wofHnvolvement aflc>ci ,531 with fraadom from deviancy 
in reeitation settingB^ In geat work afiB ttings, withitnass eorralatad 
*307 with work tnvolvettaiit and *509 vitfi freedom from daviancy* Brophy 
and Everton (1974) raportid positive ^^oftarelations batwean withitnass and 
raading achiavament in tfii early grades^ Borg (1975| 1975a) has shown 
that training in withitness techniques ^^^dueas disruptions, 

EKtansions/Sscceptions 

This eat of tachnique^^ according to KoiJttain (1970) and Kounin and 
others (1966) ^ appli^i to boys as well girls, to emotionally 

disturbed in tha ragul^f oUssroom as V^LEll as non=disturbad chlldran, 
and to younger and Dld%f grade childte»i^ They also apply to the group 
as well as to individLialii 
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2^3 Concept i Overlapping (withitness) 

Deflnitioni Overlapping ^ teacher attends to a task situation and 
an extraneous situat^^n oecurring at the same time, without 
becoming ismiersad in either one alone « 

Indicators i 

2-3-1 Task-Desist Overlap 

Definitloni Task--desist overlap ^ teacher attends to a 
task and a disruption simultEneous ly without affecting 
the on-going task activity. 

Example I (Pos*) Teacher is working with a reading 
group and Jane is reading aloud, Albert ^ doing 
seat workj begins to punch at John t^o is seated 
ahead of him* The teacher says, Jane, continue 
reading, and quietly addresses Albert, Albert, I 
see i^at you are doing; do your seat work. Then in 
the same quiet tone says, Jane^ you pronounced 
every word correctly and that was a hard passage. 

2.3«2 Task^Intrusion Overlap 

Definitions Task-intrusion overlap ^ teacher attends to 
two task situations at the same tlnta without upsetting 
either one. 

Example! (Pos.) Teacher is working with a reading 
circle. Joan is reading aloud, and Henry, who is 
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doing seat work^ approaches the teacher with his 
math workbook. The teacher notices Henry, glances 
at Joan and nods as Joan continues to read« The 
teacher quietly inspects Henry's work, checks the 
two problems^ and says. Continue* Henry goes back 
to his seat and Joan continues to read as the 
teacher says, Joan^ you almost mispronounced that 
word, but you got it right. That's a hard una. 



Principle 



If the teacher handles overlapping situations without becoming 
preoccupied with one of them alone, then withitness is enhancad. 

Supportive Evidence 

Kounin's (1970) study found that overlapping correlated significantly 
With both freedom from deviancy (.362) and work involvement (.460) in 
recitation settings and with freedom from deviancy (.379) in seatwork 
settings. Therefore, both withitness and overlapping are important for 
effactive classroom control, with withitness being of top priority as 
shown by its highr^if correlations with student behavior. 

The fact that withitness and overlapping algo correlate with each other 
leads to the question of whether either factor is sufficient by itself 
for successful management. By analysing the results by means of partial 
correlations, it was found that although removing the affect of 
overlapping did decrease the correlations in recitation settings between 
withitness and freedom from deviancy to .422 and between withitnass and 
work involvement to .477, these correlations remained statistically 
significant. A similar result was found when removing the effect of 
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ovarlapping in saatwork settings lowering the corralatien between 
withitness and freedom from deviancy to .380 which is still significant* 
Howevar^ when the affects of withitness ware removad from the correlation 
obtained for overlapplngj all of the correlations decreased to 
insignificant levels (.146 with work involvement in recitation settings ^ 
• 065 with /freedom from deviancy in recitation settings | *107 with freedom 
from deviancy in seatwork settings). 

This suggests that withitness techniques by themselves are ^ore effective 
in managing student conduct than are overlapping techniques by 
themselves. 
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2-4 Concept I QualiCy of Dasiat 

Definitioni Quality of desist ^ characteristics of teachar 
behavior amitted to stop disruptive atudant conducts 

Indicators t 

2*4,1 Clarity of Dasist 

Dafinitioni Clarity of desist ^ teachar utteranca that 

spaeifies who the deviant is, what ha or sha is doing 

wrong, and why this is improper conduct or what the 
proper conduct is* 

Examplai (Pos * ) Larry, you ara not to grab books 
from othars. Quiatly ask Jim for the book, 

2.4.2 Firmness of Desist 

Definitioni Firmness of desist ^ teacher behavior that 
indicates that he or she really means that tha student's 
disruptive conduct stop, 

Examplai (Pos*) Teachar is doing a science 
demonstration and Don begins to move aimlessly about 
the room# Teacher says, in a quite determined 
voice, Don sit down right now^ and she .looks at him, 
aye-to--eyej until he is seated. 
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2.4.3 Roughnasa of Desist 

Definitioni Roughness of desist ^ teacher utteranca that 
ai^praeses impatience and anger ^ or teacher facial or 
bodily bahavior that exprasses anger. 

EMmplai (Neg.) Ed concinuas to push other students 
in line aftar the teacher has told him to stop, 
Teachar, in angry voice, tails him to stop and 
punishas him by sending him back to his seat. 

2.4.4 Task-Foeus Desist 

Definitioni Task-focus desist ^ teacher uttaranca that 
directs tha student to the task at hand as the desist is 
givan. 

Example I (Pos . ) You cannot finish your work unless 
you stop ^ispering. 

2.4,5 Approval^Foeus Desist 

Dafinitioni Approval-focus desist ^ teachar statement 
that implies his or her warmth toward and feeling for the 
ehildren. 

Example I (Nag.) To a studant^ who is standing up 
looking about tha room when ha should be doing saat 
work, tha taacher says, "I don't like it whan you 
stand up like that," 
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Principle 

If a teacher uses angry, punitiva dasists, then cha daviant student may 
stop his or her misconduct but the rippla affect on other studants will 
causa an incraasa in emotional tension and disruptive conduct. 

Support iva Evidance 

In two axperimantal studias on disruptive conduct of excaptional students 
in a second grade class, O'Laary and oChars (1970) damonstrata that 
soft reprimands are mora affective in controlling disruptive 
behavior than loud reprimands and that when soft raprimands ara used, 
£ ewar ara needed • 

The most comprehensive study of desist techniques was mde by Kounln 
(1970). Ha investigatad the effect of five dimensions of desists 
(clarity, firmnass^ roughness ^ task-focus, and approval focus )j using 
carap studies, classroom fiald studias in kindargarten, high school 
eKperimants , questionnaire and interview studias, collage experiments, 
and an experimantal study (Aldan) of upper alamentary gradas, Hera is a 
sumary statement of findingsi 

Roughness is the only dimension of desist that had a consistant effect in 
all of tha studies conducted « In the kindergarten observations, studants 
who witnessad a punitiva or angry dasist responded with mora bahavior 
disruption than %^en they observed a dasist without roughnass^ In tha 
high school intarviaw and high school quas tionnaira studies as wall as in 
tha high school experiment, students who observed an angry dasist 
indicated more discomfort than i^en they observed a dasist that wasn't 
angry in nature. In a study of f irst--gradars , it was found that 
children idiosa teachers usad punitiva desists f^ra more concarned 
with aggrassion, lass concarned with school matters and showed 
mora conflict about classroom behavior* 
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Extensions/Except ions 

Alden (Kouninj 1970 j p* 51) conducCad an experiment: involving 
teacher's warmch ^nd liking for the children and her expertneas in 
the Caskp The quality of the desists were approval^foeus and task-- 
focua. The experiment used fifth graders. The findings show that 
neither warmth and liking for children nor exptertness in the task 
made any difference in the ripple effect. But desist techniques 
did make a difference| task-focused techniques resulted in more 
favorable ripple effect on the conduct of other students than the 
approval- focus techniques. 

In Kounin's high school experiment, it was found that when students 
witnessed an angry or punitive desist as opposed to a desist 
without roughness, not only did they feel th^ most discomfort but 
they also interpreted the misbehavior as more serious, felt the 
teacher made too much of the incident, felt there to be greater 
interference with the lesson and rated the teacher as being most 
capable of handling a class of tough kids. 

When a simple reprimand was observed, students felt tha teacher was 
fairest and able to maintain control of most classes and reported 
that they paid mre attention to the lesson following the incident. 

Students witnessed Ignoring used as the desist mechanism rated 

the teacher highest regarding degree of liking the pupils but felt 
Chat the misbehavior was likely to recur. 
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2-5 Concept I Group Alert 

Definition: Group alert ^ teacher activities that keep students, 
as a group, focused on tha classwork during recitation. 

Indicators t 



2,5,1 Poses Question, Selects Reciter 

Definitloni Poses quastion, selects reciter - taaehar 
asks question bafore calling on studant in order to 
create suspense and group focus during recitation, 

EMmplei (Pos,) Teacher asks a question, pauses and 
looks around before calling on a student ^ than says. 
Let's see now^ Jim, idiat's your answer? 

2.5«2 Unison Stimulus 



Definition! Unison stimulus - students in the class are 
.stimulated to Chink of an answer to the teacher's 
question, although only one at a time will be chosen to 
recite* ~ 



Escamplei (Pds , ) Teacher says, Hera is a mind 
twister I I wonder how many can gat it? Teachar 
states question and looks around »hile giving 
students a moment to think. Then the teacher asks 
the class for a show of hands before calling on a 
reciter. 
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2.5.3 Alerts Non^Perf ormers 

Definitioni Alerts non=-perf orraers ^ teacher cautions 
nonperf ormers that they may be called on anytime i if 
reciter makes a mistake, if answer needs expansion, etc. 

Example I (Pos , ) Some students have been silent^ 
taking little or no overt part in the recitation. 
Teacher says^ Each of you should listen carefully, 
for you may be called on nesct time. 

Principle 

If the teacher keeps the group alerted and focused on the lesson by 
creating a degree of suspense before calUng on students to recite, 
selecting varied strategies for recitation and informing nonperf ormers 
they may be called on, then deviant behavior will decrease^ and students 
will become more work involved. 

Supportive Evidenj^e 

For group alert, Kounin (1970) reports correlations of .603 with work 
involvement and .442 with freedom from deviancy in recitation settings. 
In seat work settings, group alert is weakly correlated (,290| p ^ .03) 
with freedom from deviancy, yet not with work involvement, Kounin found 
group alert significantly correlated with accountability ,494. When the 
effects of accountability are removed the group alert correlation with 
work involvement is ,475 and ,313 with absence of deviancy. 

Anderson, Evertson and Brophy (1979) state that, "questioning students is 
important, choral response should not be overused, and systematic 
selection of student through ordered turns has positive effects on 
achievement * " 
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ExtansionB/ExcaptiQna 

This classroom toanagamenc behavior applias to amot-ional ly diaturbad 
childran in ragular classrooms as Wall as non^disturbad childran. It 
applias to boys as well as to girls (Kounin, 1970)* 

Anderson J Evartson and Brophy (1979) showed Cha rata per minute on group 
or choral rasponsas wai nagativaly ralatad to achiavamant, this sama 
study showed that group call-outs were negatively related to achievement 
for classes with lower readiness scores. Ordered turns in the same study 
showed a positive relationship to achiavement, ^^ile random selection of 
non-^volunteers showed a nagative relationship, 

Brophy and Putnam (1979) cite studies that showed nagative correlations 
and curvilinear relationships between group alert, accountability and 
achievement. Providing the teachers stress rules, awareness ^ overlapping 
and transitions^ there may be less need to use group alert and 
accountability to manage student conduct. 
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2.6 Concepts Movement Smothness (Smoothnasa ~ absenae of 
jerklnaas } 

Dafinicloni Movement smoothness ^ teacher acclons Chat do not 
abruptly start, stop, or renew physical or payehological activities 
of students or abruptly change props™papar, pencilSj books, 
etc.~used in class work. 

Indicators z 

2.6.1 Reacts To or Interjects Irrelevaneias 

Dftfinitioni Reacts to or interjects irrelevances ^ 
teacher is distracted by some unrelatad event, object, 
or idea that comas to mind, and reacts in such a way as 
to interrupt the on-going class activity. 

Example I (Nag.) The teacher Is explaining how to 
work a problem in arithmetic whan she happens to 
note a piece of paper on the floor. She stops and 
says^ Who put that paper on the floor? John did you 
do that? Pick it up, NoWj class pay attention. 
Then she returns to the problem, 

Examplai (Heg.) While doing a science 
demonstration, the teacher suddenly turned and 
faced the chalkboard said. Look, hare are tha names 
of those who did not write up the experiment last 
time . 
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2.6,2 Flip-Flop or Dangle 

Definicioni Flip-flop or dangle - teacher sCarts an 
aecivityj stops it to turn Co another, and than returns 
to the original activity or drops it altogather* 

Examplai (Nag*) The teacher says ^ Let's everyone 
put away our spelling papers and take out our 
science books. The students begin working science 
problems « The teacher then asks. Let's see the 
hands of the ones who got all their spelling words 
right. How many spelled "receive^" correctly? 
There is a show of hands. The teacher then returns 
to the science lesson 

EKamplei (Neg.) A teacher says to the class^ Look 
at these sentences on the chalkboard. She turns to 
go to the board, turns to her desk and starts to 
look at some papers. After a few seconds, she turns 
to the sentences on the board. 



Principle 

If jerkiness in the flow of classroom 
settings, then disruptive behavior is 
and disruptive behavior is decreased. 

Supportive Evidence 



work is minimised in recitation 
decreased if momentum is maintained 



Movement management, including both smoothness and momentum, is an 
important factor in classroom management^ Within this area, momentum 
is more important than maintaining smoothness, Hovemjnt management 
techniques are more highly related to controlling deviant behavior 
than deviancy management techniques themselves are. Movement 
management techniques also have the advantage of increasing work 
involvement, particularly in recitation settings » 
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In Kounin-a study of alementary classrooms (1970)^ it was found 
that momantum (the absgnce of elowdoims} correlates with fraadQm 
from davianca in both recitation (,641) and aeatwork (.496) 
settings. MOTantum correlates significantly with work involvement 
in recitation settings (.656) but not in seatwork settings (.198), 
Horaentum by itself is more important for children's behavior in 
recitation settings than smoothness is when isolated. When the 
affects of momentum are removad from the smoothness correlations in 
recitation settings, the correlation of smoothness with freedom 
from deviancy decreased to ,022 and the correlation with work 
involvement decreases to .222, both of which are statistically 
nonsignificant . 

In seatwork settings, although both momentum and smoothness 
correlate significantly with children's behavior, when the effects 
of one of these factors is partiallad out, neither correlation 
remains significant. The correlations found for both momentum and 
for smoothness in saatwork settings are actually significant due to 
the combined affects of both factors. 
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2*7 Concapti Movamant Slow^Down 

Definitions Movamani: slow-down - teacher actions that reduce the 
rate of flow of class activities* 

Indicators i 

2.7*1 Overd we 1 ling 

Definition! Overdwalling - teacher engages in a series 
of actions or talk beyond whet is necessary for students 
to understand or to know how to participate in an 
activity^ pertaining to conduct, use of materials , or to 
parts of an activity* 

Examples (Neg*) While beginning a science lesson a 
teacher exhorts the class , saying, I see some 
children with their feet in the aisle* Jim, Susan, 
you two continue to stick your feet in the aisle 
where others can trip over them and get hurt. Some 
of the others of you are almost as bad* Now, keep 
your feet out of the aisle and pay attention to the 
lesson. Your own feet m^y gat hurt if someone steps 
on them. 

2.7*2 Group Fragmentation 

Definltloni Group fragmentation — teacher has students 
do something one by one whan the entire class, or 
sub-groups, could do the same thing collectively. 
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Co the eirclei 
2,7.3 P^op Fragmentation 



Exaraplai (Nag.) The teacher signals a group to coma 
to the reading circle. Then she says Stand, Now, 
Toi^ip eoma up. Then aha calls out the name of one 
student after anothar, asking each to come forward 



Dafinitioni Prop fragmentation - activity is broken into 
componants and the teacher focuses on these sub-parts 
when the activity could have been carried out as a 
continuous activity. 

Example I (Neg,) Everybody listen. Close your 
arithmetic books. Put them in your desk. Do not 
leave them on the top of your desk, keep tham out of 
the way. Now take out your spelling books and put 
them on the desk in front of you. That's what wa 
want. Keep everything off except your spelling 
books , 



Principle 



If slow-down of movement in class activities is avoided in recitations, 
then disruptive behavior decreases and student involvament in class 
activities increases. In seat work settings ^ avoidance of slowdowi 
decraases deviancy but has no effect on work involvament. 
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In Kounin*s study of elemenCary classrooms (1970), it was found 
that iDomantum (the absenca of slowdowns) correlatas with freedom 
from daviancy in both recitation (.641) and seatwork (,490) 
settings. Momentum correlates significantly with work involvement 
in recitation settings (*656) but not in saatwork settings (.198), 
Homentum is the highest correlate of effective bahavior managament 
in reeitation settings. 

When the effects of smoothness are partialled out, the correlations 
between momentum and work involvement and between mmentum and 
freedom from daviancy are lowered to *391 and *476, respectively. 
These correlations remain statistically significant. 
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2*8 Conrept i Eff active Praise 

Dafinitloni Effactive praiaa ^ taacher communication that incraasa 
the chances that dasiFable conduct will ba rapaatad and undasirable 
conduct aliminatad, 

Indicatora i 



2.8*1 



Specific Praise 



2,8.2 



Definition I Specific praise ^ praise of appropriate 
conduct of a student i4io amita contrasting conduct, ^•g»i 
out of seat^ in saat, pointing out particulars of the 
conduct or its value ^ etc* 

Examplei (Pos*) John often gats out of line when 
atudants line up to move from one place to another. 
The teacher notes that soma times John stays in lina 
and praises him for doing so^ pointing out the value 
of his good conduct J Bngm^ how it halps the group to 
gat to the lunch room earliar* 

Praisa for Compliance 

Definition I Praise for compliance ^ taachar praisaa 
non-^deviant or on^task students whan another student is 
disruptive. 



Example i (Pos.) "Jane, can you repeat ^the question 
for us? You have been doing a very good job of 
listening in class." (Lori has not been paying 
attention and did not hear the question*) 
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2«8.3 Low-^Kay Praise 



Dafinicioni Low-key praise ^ praise given unQbtrusively 
and quietly (almost unnoticeable by others), 

EKamplai (Pos*) Albert is often out of line. On 
some occasions %rtien he behaves well^ the teacher 
praises him in a low, soft voice or aside* 



2,8.4 Conditional Praise 



Dafinitioni Conditional praise ^ praise the student 
receives only ^en he or she fulfills a conduct 
obligation. 

Examples (Pos.) Jim agrees that he should not 
saunter in the aisle. The teacher praises him whan 
ha goes directly to sharpen his pencil and returns 
to his seat prompt ly» 



2,8,5 Authentic Praise 



Definition i Authentic praise - praise that reflects 
spontaneity, variety, simplicity^ warmth^ and meaningful 
content « 

Examplei (Pos.) Teacher, in aye^to-'eya contact with 
Billj tells him that during the week he has spoken 
out of turn only four times , praises him for his 
improvement, and suggests that next week he try to 
do even better. 
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2.8*6 Taacher Control of Group Praise 

Definitioni Teacher control of group praise = taacher 
behavior that reduces group approval of disruptive 
conduct . 



Examplei (Pos.) Almost the entire class laughs when 
Carl does anythlngj especially if it is a bit 
unusual or intended to evoke laughter. The teacher 
discusses how their behavior, laughing when a 
student disrupts the class ^ encourages the student 
to be inconsiderate and disruptive. 



Principle 



If the teacher uses praise in the primary grades, even if it is general, 
noncontingent, or otherwise flawed ^ then children will be encouraged and 
their good conduct Increased. 

If the teacher uses praise in the higher grades and high school, then it 
will tend to correct misconduct provided it is specific, low key^ aincara 
or used contingently. 

Supportive Evidence 

Becker and Armstrong (1968) demonstrated that ^en an elementary teacher 
was trained to show approval for appropriate behavior, a substantial 
reduction in disruptive student behavior resulted. 

In his review of the research literature on teacher praise, Brophy (1981) 
points out the weakness in teacher praise as a reinforcer, and discusses 
the findings of research on frequency and distribution of praise, 
relation of praise to achievement and student response to praise along 
with other aspects of praise in the classroom. 

Soma of the characteristics of effective praise, with regard to the 
effect of praise on conduct, may be summarised as follows (from Brophy 's 
summary in Table 2)i 
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1. Is dalivered epntingently* 

2. Bpacifies the parclculars of tha accompllshmanC . 

3* Shows sponCanaity, variaty, and ochar signs of credibility, 

4. Rawards attainmant of spaclfied parformance criteria (which 
includa affort critaria), 

5* Providaa information to studants about their compatance or the 
value of thair accomplishments « 

6, Usas students own prior accomplishmants as the contaxt for 
describing prasant accomplishmentpa* 

Prom Brophy's reviaw of the literatura ha concludes that praise can not 
be equatad with reinforcement of aither student conduct or academic 
performance. He suggests that "Infrequant but contingent^ specific ^ and 
cradible praise seems mora likely to be encouraging™than frequent but 
trivial or inappropriate praise," 

Extensions/EKceptions 

Brophy's analysis of the findings of raaaarch in tarms of attribution 
theory suggests eKcaptions and the importance of tha student's perception 
of praise^ themselvas, and the teacher. The following excerpt from his 
article states these matters succinctly: 



*Brophy^ Jerre. "Teacher Praisei A Functional Analysis," Review 
of Educational Research i, Spring 1981, p. 26, Copyright 1981, 
American Educational Research Association, Washington^ D,C, 
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Childran aged 2 to 7, yiho are in Piagat's praoperational period, 
typleally introjact the avaluativa and moralistic statamenca of 
parents, taaehars^ and other authority figuras (Kohlbarg, 1969), 
That is, they tend to internaliza these ftatamanta diractly, 
construing them in a literal and concreta way (to the extent that 
they understand them), and fail to analyse them earafully to 
determine vhethar or not thay make sense. With children at this 
levels evan praise that is noncontingent or otherwisa defectiva as 
specific reinforcement may still function reasonably wall as 
encouragament or more genaral reinforcement. 

However, as children develop reversibility and other concrete 
operations (Piaget, 1970), and as they coma to expact mra orderly 
cause and effact relationships, they come to realize that praise is 
axpacted only after certain kinds of behavior (conformity, 
success), and not others (disobedience, failure). This cognitive 
devalopment, along with related changes in social-^emotional 
davelopment dealing with the transfer of primary concerns from 
pleasing authority figuras to coping with devalopmental tasks and 
handling paer relationships, gradually enables them to bagin to 
raflect on and analyse adults* evaluational and moralistic 
statements, rather than to simply internalize them as they did in 
Che past. 

These principlas ara illustrated in a serias of studies by Mayer, 
Bachmann, Biermann, Hempelmann, Ploger, and Spiller (1979), who asked 
people of various ages about tha implications of praise, neutral 
feedback, and criticism following success or failure depicted in 
vignattes. Adults and high school studai^ts attributad low ability to 
individuals lAo were praised after succass but given 
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nautral feadback after failure ^ but they attributad high ability to 
Individuals who raceivad neutral faedback aftar success but 
criticism aftar failure, Thus^ to the axtant that taachers' 
diffarantial rasponsa to diffarant students' parformanca Is 
nocicc^abla^ there is a tendency to infer low ability in sutdants 
¥ho art "ovarpraisad " and high ability in studants of whom teachars 
ara damanding, Mayer et al, showed that the same inferences ware 
drawn whan paople wara asked to imagine that tha students in the 
vignettas ware thamsalvaSj as wall. Their findings did not hold up 
for alemantary school students, howaverj espacially those in tha 
aarly gradas. 

Many of these studerits inferred highar ability in Individuals that 
teachers praised mora, even whan Information about actual 
accomplishments did not suupport such infarences, 

Othar recent data also indicate that children in the early grades 
are not very knowladgeable about either their absolute levals of 
achievement or how they compara with pears (Nicholls, 1978, 1979a), 
Thus, the danger that inapropriate praise will backfire is reduced 
in thasa gradas, Stillj It probably is important even for teachers 
in these grades to laarn to praise appropriately, espacially whan 
long-run af facts stretching across the school yaar are considered. 

With older and mora sophisticated students effects of praise will 
depand on individuals' mediation of the meanings and Implications 
of praise statements, Evan identical teachar statements made undar 
tha same circumstances and with tha same intent (to provlda 
encouragement or reinforcement) may be axparlenced vary diffarant ly 
and may have very different ef facts in diffarant Individuals, 
Attribution theory (Dwack, Davidson, Nelson, & Enna, 1978| Welner, 
1979) provides a useful framework for analysing soma of thase 
effects of individual mediation of pralsa statements. 
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Dwack at al, (1978) note that tha maanlng of praise will be 
determined by the ba&a rates of fraquency of praise following 
particular behaviors ot* events^ the contingency that is 
communicated between the praise and soma prior behavior or event , 
and the specific attribution statements made by the teacher (If 
any). Outcomes (including praise) that simply repeat eKisting base 
rates typically are not considered to have Important manlnga for 
the Individual, compared with outcomes that counter the prevailing^ 
trends. Thus^ students y^o are praised under circumstances in 
^Ich they know everyone gets praised are not likely to attribute 
the praise to anyt'iing special about themselves (the praise is due 
to the teacher -s rocllvlty for praising certain kinds of 
behavior). On the other hand, praise that is unexpected is more 
likely to lead students to conclude that they have done something 
genuinely praiseworthy. 

Praise that ic consistently contingent on success will be taken as 
feedback that success has bean achieved. However, If praise is 
frequently uaed indiscriminant ly In reference to behaviors 
unralatad to the correctness or quality of the students' responses^ 
the praise becomes ambiguous » Thus, praise from a teacher who 
consistently praises contingently will cause students to infer that 
they have done something genuinely praiseworthy (at least In this 
teacher's eyas), but similar praise from a teacher who does not 
typically praise contingently my carry no information at all about 
the objective quality of the students' performance. 

Finally, the meaning of evaluative feedback can be Influenced by the 
attribution that the teacher makes when delivering it. Thus, a teacher 
^o praises students' success and tells them that they are 
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sMrt may Ceach them to attribute their success to a stable ability 
faetor, but teachers who praise students for working hard enough to 
succeed will train the students to attribute their success to 
unstable effort factors. 

DwEck et al. (1978) reported interesting sex differences in the 
kinds of praise and criticism that teachers directed to boys versus 
girls. The teachers they observed were relatively more likely to 
praise boys only for objectively successful performance, but to 
praise girls also for neatness, following instructions to the 
letterj speaking clearly in addition to merely giving the correct 
answer, or for other mtters of form rather than substance. When 
making negative evaluations, however, the teachers were likely to 
criticize girls only for unacceptable performance, but relatively 
more likely to criticize boys for sloppy handwriting, calling out 
answers, or other failures to follow the approved form of 
responding even %^en the intellectual quality of the response was 
acceptable. These differences in teacher treatment of the two 
sexes are not particularly surprising, in view of the well-known 
differences between the two sexes in adherence to the student role, 
and they can be defended as appropriate teacher attempts to train 
the students (particularly the boys) to follow the formal demands 
of the student role. This training includes, in part, the 
reinforcement of girls for doing so, ^Ich also presumably has the 
effect of motivating the boys, according to the vicarious 
reinforcement principle. 

However, an attribution analysis revealed that these were not the 
effects at all. As a result of this differential teacher behavior, the 
students had learned to make differential attributions concerning the 
meaning of teacher evaluations. The boys paid serious attention to and 
apparently were reinforced by 
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taaehar praise of their suecass (the teachars Candad to praise tham 
only it^an they were objectivaly successful , so that thia praise was 
credible)* On the other hand, boys minimized attantion to and 
generally discounted taaehar criticism (becausa too often this 
criticism was for matters of form rather than substance, and tha 
boys recognized this^ at least at soma laval). Ona rasult of this 
was that the boys attributad their successas to stable^ intarnal 
ability factors and thair failures to stable but asctarnal factors 
(inappropriate taaehar attitudes) or internal but unstabla facts 
(their own dagrae of effort). As a result^ thay were buoyed up by 
praisa and undisturbed by criticismj and maintained generally 
positive expectations and self-aoncepts. 

On the other hand, the girls were not particularly reinforced nor 
ancouragad by taacher praisa (too much of it was for matters of 
form rather than substanca)^ but wara vary discouragad by teacher 
criticism (the teachers only criticised them whan their performanca 
had been Inadequate )« They tended to attributa their success to 
axtarnal factors (tha teachers' Inappropriate attltudas or 
behavior) or to Intarnal factors other than ability (thalr tandancy 
to follow the formal demands of the theacher and thus to receive 
praisa avan ii^en they had not attained objective success )« 
Failures^ howavar, were attributad to stable, Intarnal factors 
(lack of ability). Thus, despite ostansifaly more positive and 
"reinforcing" treatment, girls were not particularly ancouragad by 
praisa, ware overly discouraged by criticism, and in ganaral, wara 
less likely to develop positive self-^concapts and expectations for 
achlevemant • 

Finally^ tha authors also notad that girls occasionally gave 
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claarly incorrecC answars and raaelved no feadbaek about the 
corractnass of their answers but were praised for answering 
according to tha correct formp This was never obsarved for boysj 
although boys occasionally got no faedback following a correct 
answer but wara criticised for matters of form* Taken tO|ather, 
these differences in traatmant anabled boys to shrug off the 
effaces of failure by attributing it to external factors or to 
internal factors under their own control (affort), and thus to 
amarga with high hopas for the future. For girls, howaver, failure 
suggestad inadaquacy; they triad their best (the taacher did not 
criticize thair effort) but thay still failad (tharaforej tha task 
must be too difficulty for tham). This soon lad to nagative 
attributions about ability and raducad expectations for futura 
achievament on similar tasks. 

This line of research ravaals how taachars can undermina their own 
efforts to encouraga or reinforce if thay do so inappropriately. Tha 
work of Dweck et al. <1978) stressed char role of attributions and 
relatad internal mediations in causing students to discount taacher 
praise (and criticism)*. It is also likely that other mediations could 
causa students to overraact nagativaly to praise j at least onca their 
thinking becomes operational « That is, ^.an taachars praiie certain 
students too effusivaly or otherwise inappropriately, espacially in 
responsa to performanca that is not praised in other students , the 
racipients of tha praise might suffer humiliation if they balieva that 
tha praise was honestly intended for their own good ("Bha must raally 
think I'm hopeless if she praises tm for that"). Or^ thay might 
question tha taacher 's credibility ("What's the matter with her? How 
could she think that that was good work?"). Altarnatively, the 
studants might rajact 



the praise as ovefdeterminad ^tiA D^p^nipulativa ("He's trying to 
embarrass oe by killing ma with klMidness while calling attantlon to 
my poor work.")* 

The apecific findings of Dwack et -^1, (1978) concarning student sex 
dif farencas in attribution pBttmrtk^m and types of avaluative 
faedbaek reeeivid from ceaehec^d do not generalize (Gooper, Burger, 
& Good^ Note 13)j but they niQmly ^illustrate how praisa can foster 
countar^productivi attribuciona an^d behavior. Thay also suggest 
guidallnes for affaative praisltigs as does other racent 
attributional tmrnrch (Bates g 197^^1 Laepar S Dafoe^ 1979; Pittman, 
Davayj Alafat^ yeCharill^ § Wiraul 1980| Blancki Reis, & Jackson, 
Note 14| Nicholi, Note 15; Rubja^ ^Boggiano, S Plttman, Note 16). 

Thesa and other Investigators have astabliahed that even though 
praisa is a forn of eKtrlnsle raln:SEorcement ^ it can ba delivered in 
ways that do not ri iuce (and mBy 6'«^en incraase) intrinsic 
motivation. Thii involves folloviiEsg not only the p-ineiples 
derived from social laarning/reinfc^rcement theory, but also several 
other prinaiples daslgned to see tfciat students maintain a task 
orientation (Niohols, Note 18) ^iSle actually working on the task, 
and than make andDgenous at trlbut icsns (Kruglanskl, 1978) latar whan 
reflecting on their experiences » 

These guidelines Indicata that prfl^£se cannot be overused If It is 
to be used effaetivaly, and that sc^me investment of tiM and 
attention to the specifics o£ perfcsrmance or conduct of the student 
is required. Thg rapid pace of cl^mssroom life and the many 
competing demands on the taache^ flCLnimize the availability of such 
time- To me at Uast, this sae®a ^—p undaracore the need for 
taachars to praise well, rather tfiMin neeassarily often, at laast 
after the early eUmentary gradas^ 
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Teachers can aupplamanC thair verbal praise in several ways, 
however. One is to take time to write specific, informative praiaa 
statements on the work thay return to students ^ especially 
statements that take into account students * expectations for their 
own performance (Hamer, 1972; Stewart & White. 1976)* Another ia 
to help students learn to set appropriata goals (Rosswork, 1977) 
and to evaluate their own performance (Maehr S Stal lings , 1972 
supplying self^reinforcement rather than relying solely on the 
teacher (Glynnj Thomas, & Shee, 1973| McLaughlin, 1976)* Attampts 
to use self ^reinforcement with material rewards have not always 
succeeded (Winston, Torney, ^ Labbee, 1978 )j but teaching students 
to evaluate and (irtien appropriate) praise themselves for their 
accomplishments seems well worthwhile* Finally^ teachers can teach 
students to attribute outcomes to their own efforts or ability 
rather than to external causes (Andrews ^ Debus , 1978| Chapin & 
Dyck, 1976| Dweck, 1975)** 



*Brophy, Jerre, "Teacher Praise: A Functional Analysis," Review of 
Educational Research > Spring 1981, pp. 22=25* Copyright 1981/ 
American Educationai Research Association, Washington, D,G. 
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3.0 INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Definitions This domain ^ teacher performance that provides for 

conaervat ion of c lass time j organ i zat ion and de livery 
of instruction, and teacher^student interaction* 

This domain consists of the following named concepts* 



3. 


1 


Efficient Use of Time 


3. 


2 


Review of Subjact Matter 


3, 


3 


Lesson Development 


3. 


4 


Teacher Treatment of Student Talk 


3. 


5 


Teacher Acadaraic Feedback 


3. 


6 


Managemant of Seat work/Homework 
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OVERVIEW 

Effective inaEruction consists of at least three eomppnents: 
efficient use of times skillful management of the major teaching 
functions J and skill in conducting classroom interaction* This domain 
deals with these three components p 

Research on time has meaning for us when it is related to 
what the teacher can do to increase involvement with academic 
knowledge. Many studies provide information about the amount of 
time allocated to various subjects, which is surprisingly variable 
particularly in the elementary schools. Not only quantity of time 
allowed for a subject ^ say mathematica, but quantity of time allowed 
for content categories such as addition and aubtraction was found to 
be widely divergent in the California Beginning Teacher Evaluation 
Study Just as it hr.s been found in every time study over the past 
sixty years. 

Allocated time is not enough. In addition j the teacher must use 
time efficiently if achievement is to be optimized. The more class 
time is used in pursuit of academic activities, the greater are the 
chances that students will be on-task and that the desired learnings will 
occur. If a teacher delays 10 minutes in beginning class work, students 
lose one-fourth of a 40 minute period. If a teacher consistently delays 
the work, students lose at least a period per week or 36 periods in a school 
year or almost two months* How to reduce off'-task time and maximize the 
amount of time the student spends attending to academic tasks is closely 
related to the business-like behavior of teachers. It is also related to 
conduct management. By establishing rules—what to do when you finish your 
spelling seatworkj e, g,, complete the arithmetic worksheet we started last 
week or finish the story from reading class — the teacher provides a focus on 
academic tasks and reduces the probability of idle time misbehavior. 

Research findings provide knowledge about some factors that can lead to 
more efficient utilization of class time. Teacher effectiveness studies 
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have verified that affactive teachers kno^ ho^ to dacrease off^taak time 
including transition time, wait time and time lost through disciplinary 
action. The items on the following pages focus on what teachers do to 
increase the amount of time for instruction and to keep students engaged in 
appropriate tasks. 

The major teaching fuctions consist of getting the class underway, 
providing instruction about what to do ^ developing the lesspHj managing 
saatworki horaeworkj practice, and conducting reviews. These functions 
require teachers to understand the aptitude and achievement of students, 
appropriateness of subject matter, and the sorts of difficulties students 
encounter as they try to learn. 

It is generally recognized that students must know what they are 
to do if learning activities are to be effective* But what teachers are to 
do in order to make sure that students understand t^at they are to do and 
how to do it is not so obvious. Here is where recent research has provided 
know-how. It shows taachars who use techniques that ensure assignments are 
undarstood and ^#ho hold students responsible for assignments are more likely 
to be successful than teachers who do not do these things. Likewise skill 
in conducting different kinds of practice activities is effective ^ despite 
the fact that repetitive exercises have been in ill repute in recent years. 
Systematic reviews, held at appropriate times, are effective teaching 
operations as is homework when the assignment is challenging but not 
overwhelming , 

Teacher^student interaction has been studied more extensively than any 
other element of instruction. How to initiate, direct, and sustain 
interaction requires a variety of skills in asking questions, responding to 
students, and providing corrective feedback as well as academic praise. 
Research findings on these aspects of teaching are fairly consistent and In 
a positive direction, although it must be remembered that, like research 
findings in all professions, the dependability of the results are contingent 
upon a number of attendant circumstances. 
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3*1 Coneapti Efficient Use of Time 

Definition: Efficlant use of time ^ teacher behavior that 
maximizes the use of class time for learning. 

Indicators 

3.1.1 Punctuality 

Definitionr Punctuality ^ teacher bogins classwork promptly. 

Example {Pos*)*i When the school bell rang Ms. Calder was 
standing at the front of the class ready to begin* She had 
materials organised, had checked attendance as the students 
entared the room, and she began the class by maintaining aye 
contact with students instead of ruimnaging through her desk 
for papers s putting up a buHetin boards or otherwise getting 
organized for the day* Ms, Calder began promptly by stating^ 
Today we will discuss the narvoue system of the human body. You 
will need to take good notes on the lecture in order to use the 
new terms and their definitions on the diagratns we will be 
drawing and labeling during the lab period. Let's begin, 

3.1*2 Management Transition 

Definition: Management transition ^ teacher shifts from one 
activity to another in a aystematiCi academically oriented way* 

Example (Pos , ) i Ms. Henry had the supplies for the art lesson sat 
up before the students arrived. Her class stopped talking as they 



^"Pos * " indicates an eKample of behavior having positive effects; 
"Nag," an example having negative effects. 
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entered the clasaroom and each atudent picked up her/his 
materiala before going to her/hia deskp 

Example (Neg*)i The teacher noticea the studenta were getting 
reatless during aeatwork so when they had finished she gave them 
a break. They stood up and did several exerciaea. Then she aaks 
them to ait down. She began to arrange papers to be distributed* 
In the meantime some atudent a began to talk and othera wandered 
about the room* When the teacher had the papers ready for 
distribution, she had some difficulty in bringing the class to 
order p 

Example (Poa,): Ms, Cody aaya to the class. When you cut out all 
of the colors and have them on Che color wheel, raise your hand 
and I'll check them. If they're okay^ you can glue them on the 
wheel* Emilio proceeds to get the aciaaors, cuts out the colors, 
places them on the colpr wheel, and raises his hand, 

3,1*3 Wait Time Avoidance 

Definition: Wait time avoidance - the teacher organiges the class 
Co keep the lesson moving and provides structure for those students 
who finish classwork early, thereby eliminating the necessity for 
students to wait for teacher approval* 

Example (Poa*): Ms* FernandeE explains the classroom procedure for 
arithinetic seaCwork, When you finish the first row of problems you 
may check your answers on the anawer sheets that are posted on the 
board at the back of each row* If you have at least three of the 
problems answered correctly you may finish the page and put your 
paper in your folder. Then study your part in the health skit while 
you are waiting for the class to finish arithmetic. Those of you 
who miss more than one problem in the firat row of examples, raise 
your hand and I will come to help you as quickly as possible, Ms, 
Fernandez looks over the class to see if everyone is beginning the 
assignment; she then moves around the room, monitoring and helping 
those who are having troub le • 
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3*1.4 CQntrDllad Interruptions 

Definition: Controlled interrupt iona - teacher enforcea rules and 
procedures to be followed by studenta who are tardy to class or who 
do not have their supplies, etc- 

EKample (Pos , ) : Mr* Nuneg ia giving instruction to the class when 
Maria comas quietly in the room and takaa her seat. In har hand is 
a pass from the office which she places on the right hand c0rnar of 
her dask for Mr* Nuneg to pick up when he ia ready, Maria does not 
interrupt him to ask for the correct page number of the text that he 
is discussing but instead quietly asks the girl ne^t to her (as 
previously instructed)* Mr, Nune^ observes what Maria does to fit 
into the ongoing laaaon without stopping the class, 

3,1*5 Housekeeping 

Definition: Housekeeping ^ teacher routinizea activitas such as 
passing papers outj moving to get bookSj writing on the boards ate, 
and has materiala prepared j proceduraa worked outj and everything in 
order. 

Example (Poa . ) ? Mr, Perez has papers to return to the class from 
yesterdeiy* To facilitate passing them out, ha haa pre-aortad the 
papers by rows and the first person in each row quickly diatributea 
them. Ha begins the lesson promptly aayingj Today, we will study 
the Mississippi--Ohio Valley of tha United States. To help us learn 
the important locations of citiesj lakes, rivers, etc, in this 
region J I have some practice exerciaea on the board which wa will 
find on the wall map. As we discuss the locations , we need also to 
know why these places are important. After the discussion^ wa will 
aee a movie on the Mississippi-Ohio Valley to review what we have 
learned about this region. Mr. Pere^ has the visual props (pictures 
and maps) ready to use. The movie is set up to go , and he tested 
the operation of the machine before the class came in. 
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Principlaa 

If the teacher is efficient in the use of class time, then students will 
spend a high proportion of class time engaged in academic taaks and 
achievement will likely be higher. 

Supportive Evidence 

Coker (1976) and Stallings (1974) found that effective teachers of 
primary students Spend less class time discussing matters unrelated to 
lesson content, Brophy and Evertson (1976) also found strong and conaiscent 
positive relationships between student engagement in work and learning gains 
for second and third grade students. Similar findings were obtained by 
Fisher, Berlinerj et al* , (BTES, 1978)* They found the amount of time 
students spent engaged in academic tasks in reading and mathematics to be 
positively associated with learning. On-task behavior of students in 
approximately 25 classrooms at grade levels two and five were observed and 
recorded in a field study of effective and less affective teachers. 
Students in high achieving classes spent less time off-task* In the average 
classrooms, daydreaming, socialising and misbehaving occupied about eight 
minutes each hour, but in high achieving classrooms this was reduced by 
half* Further^ wait time between instructional activities was negatively 
correlated with the student engagement rate in both reading and math in 
second grade, suggesting that the distraction occurring during wait time 
transferred to less engagement during subsequent classes. Good and 
Becfcerman (1978) also found that on-task behavior was slightly higher for 
high achieving students (75%) in their study of six (6) sixth grade 
classrooms in two schools - 

Bloom (1976) reviewed fifteen studies of student attention or 
participation, finding clear and consistent results for the relationship 
betrween engagement and achievement. The correlations of student attention 
with gain in achievement were about ,40 when the student was the unit of 
analysis and about .52 when the class was the unit. 
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The effective teachar"a use of time in the upper elementary grades is 
summarlged by Medley (1977) as good management and teacher control of 
classroom activities* Effective teachers present most of the content, keep 
students on^task, and are leas permissive than ineffective teachers. They 
talk more J but do allow more student-initiated interchanges than those in 
classes taught by less effective teachers. During seatworkj they attend 
students less closely, and students are more likely to approach the teacher. 

Similar effects from efficient use of time have been found at junior 
and senior high school levels. In a study of Junior high students Evertson 
(1980) found that low-achieving students were engaged in academic activities 
only 40% of the time as compared to 85% engaged time for high-achieving 
students* In mathematics, Good (1980) found that junior high students 
learned more math in classrooms where teachers were more active in their 
instruction. 

Unfortunately some teachers are not sufficiently interactive. Many 
general mathematics teachers j in a study of 11 schools, were not very 
interactive (Stallings and Robertson, 1979) (see Table 1 below); 34% of the 
time students were told to do written workbook assignments in class. Only 
14% of the time was spent in instruction and only 6% of the time in review. 
The students worked at their own pace and raised their hands to receive help 
%^ile the teachers graded papers or monitored the class. Some students 
waited a long time for help or gave up. Students in general math and 
pre-algebra classes were off-task significantly more often than were 
students in algebra II, geometry and calculus classes. Teachers in advanced 
math classes were providing instruction 30% of the time and reviewing 23% of 
the time. They asked more clarifying questions, a,g. Do you understand? 
According to Stallings (1981) the most important finding in this research is 
that teachers need to actively teach for about 50% of the class time* 

Fredrick (1977) cited studies in high-'achieving secondary schools by 
Powell and Eash (1974) that showed a positive correlation between 
achievement and the reduction of the number of disruptions, and used this as 
one variable in a study of 184 high school classes. Disruptions included 
anything that halted the progress of the lesson (off==task time). In the 
high achieving classes 25% of the available on^task time was wasted by 
interruptions, ^ile in low achieving classes this figure rose to 49%, 
Other variables including absence rate, tardinesSj and completed homework 
must be considered in the total report, 
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Table 1^ 

Percantage of Student Time Spent in Activities 
for Three Types of Matheraatics Classes^ 



Variablea 


Type I 


Type II 


Type III 


Ins truction 


14.0% 


25,0% 


30,0% 


Review 


8.0% 


21.0% 


23.0% 


Written Aeaignments 


34,0% 


15.0% 


11,0% 


Teacher Management /No Students 


24.0% 


20,0% 


15,0% 


Social Interactions 


11.0% 


13.0% 


13,0% 


Students Uninvolved 


11,0% 


6.0% 


4,0% 


Discipline 


4.0% 


.2% 


.05% 



Type I - General Math or Pre--Algebra 
Type II Algebra I or Geometry 

Type III - Algebra II ^ Trigonometry ^ or Calculus 

^Some categoriau are overlapping and the columna will not sum up to 100% 



'^Reproduced with the permission of Educational Testing Service 
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Similar findings on the use of time in reading instruction at the 
secondary level has been reported by Stallings et al, (1978) as follows ^ 
organizing/management activities (taking rollj passing out papers | etc*) 
were 15%; interactive on^task activities (review, instructionj questioning, 
etc.) were 50%; and non'-interac t ive on^task activities (silent readings 
teacher monitoringj etc.) were 35%, Teachers who were more interactive had 
students who achieved more in reading, 

Leinhardt, Zigmond and Cooley (1981) found teachera spent only 16 
minutes per day in instructional contacts in reading. Of that time 14 
minutes were spent giving general reading instructions, one minute was spent 
waiting while a student completed a reading task and only one minute per day 
was spent explaining correct elements of reading. The average off'-task rata 
was 15% while some students were off -task more than 30% of the tlme- 

It is interesting to note that the importance of time utilization is 
emphasized by a study of English secondary schools* The proportion of the 
teacher's time actually spent on the lesson topic varied from 65% to 85% on 
the average in a comparison of secondary schools by Rutter, et al, (1979), 
A high proportion of subject matter time positively correlated with better 
student behavior* The less time spent on setting up equipment^ handing out 
papers^ etc., the better was student behavior* School averages varied from 
2% to 13% of the teacher's time on setting up equipment and behavior was 
worse when the proportion was high. Student behavior was much better when 
the teacher prepared the lesson in advance, so that little time was wasted 
at the beginning by handing out books or in setting up equipment; when the 
teacher started the lesson on time and when the teacher worked with the 
class as a whole. 

Keeping students engaged in productive activities rather than losing 
time to writing, moving, getting organized or cleaning up has also been 
substantiated as effective by Bennett (1978), Gump (1974), and Rutter 
(1979), 
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Ex tengiQiis /Except ions 

In the BTES study. Fisher eC al, (1978), found wait time was nagativaly 
corralatad with student engagament rate in the ,^econd grade, but it did not 
hold for older, fifth grade studants, although breaks were negativaly 
correlated for both grades . 

In a review of low SES primary level studies. Mad lay (1977) found that 
affactive taachara uaed niora class tima for acadaraie aetivities. Effactive 
teaehers spent mora time working with the whole class or large groups and 
lass time with small groups. There was lass independent seatwork and lass 
small group work* Less time was spent managing the classrooms* The 
affective teacher maintainad a supportive environment, free from disruptive 
student behavior, with little apparent effort, 

Stallings and KaskowitE (1974) also found that in low SES primary 
classrobms, taught by effective taacherSj there were mora teacher-student 
interactions related to lesson content and lass time in which a child is 
unoccupied. Time spent attending to reading or mathematics activities 
yielded higher correlations (.30 to ,60) with achievement gain than any of 
the other coded behaviors or interactions of teachers or students. 

Good and Beckerman (1978) reported that a major factor in level of 
on-task behavior was the type of task. Work involvement in teacher-assigned 
tasks was 75%, as opposed to 53% for tasks chosen by the student. 

Special Note 

The concept — efficient use of time — entails teacher activities and 
is relevant indirectly to student on-task behavior. However, the literature 
review covers not only how teaehers use class time but some aspects of 
research on on-task behavior of students as well. While wa are concerned 
with indicators about how wall teachers organiga and pursue class work, we 
recognize that the effect of these indicators is to ensure mora tima for 
on-task activity of students. However, on-task behavior does not alone 
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guarantee increased achievement. At leaat two conditions must accompany 
on-»task activity if it is to be successful , First, the task must not be so 
siraple as to be unchallenging nor so difficult as to be overwhelming, A 
success rate of 70 to 80% is compatible with research findings. Second ^ the 
time required to learn a given assignment is just as important as success 
rate* The significance of this condition is set forth in the following 
passage t * 

There is no question that student involvement in learning activity is 
related to learning (Denham S Liebermanj 1980 ), but the possibility that 
there might be limits to the generaligabi li ty of the conclusion appears to 
go unexamined. Carroll's (1963) model, from which this body of work is 
derived, suggested that student learning is a function of 1) the time 
required to learn, and 2) time spent learning. The second of these appears 
to have been the primary focus of recent research, with the first being 
largely ignored. 

Several sets of results suggest qualification of the second element of 
the model as a function of the first. First, there is evidence of 
nonlinear ity of relations between time on task and achievement gain. The 
Rim and Collar (1978) reanalysis of the Stallings and KaskowitE (1974) data 
(one of the data sets frequently cited in support of time on task) showed 
nonlinearity such that material declines in student achievement were shown 
at the higher levels of time on task. The same effect is shown in the 
Fisher and others (1978) report, although it was not tested. In fact, the 
highest amount of time on task was most effective when teaching was 
otherwise least effective. In the analyses of nonlinearity from the Brophy 
and Evertson (1974) dataj the same effect is shown in some instances. While 
this is hardly a surprising result, neither recommendations to practitioners 
nor evaluation systems recognise it, so far as we are aware. 



*Soar, R. Personai Correspondence 
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Apparently J for the pupil groups studied in these projectaj time on task 
was aometimea greater than that required for most learning* But that 
finding for total project groups raises the question of whether some 
subgroupa or objectives may require more time than others. That question 
has bean examined for pupil groups differing in socioeconomic status (SE8)* 
Guthrie and othera (1976), in a study of 931 reading groups and the styles 
with which they ware taught found that for several reading and vocabulary 
outcome maasureSj instructional time was aigni f leant ly related with 
achievement for low SES pupila, but "this benefit did not occur for children 
in middle and high socioeconomic levels," (p, 24) For still another 
outcome, • • smaller gains in reading comprehension were made under 
conditions of maximum time than under conditions of minimum time for middle 
and high SES children." (p, 25) 

With reapect to differences In objectives as they relate to learning 
time, Soar and Soar (1980) found a measure of pupil task involvement to 
relate positively with a low cognitive level outcome, but negatively with a 
high cognitive level outcome* Since there appears to be a degree of 
parallalism in the effectiveness research literature between teaching styles 
which are optimal for different SES levels and different cognitive levels, 
these may be related results* 

The concern Is that if teachers are evaluated on a straight-line basis 
by the amount of time their students spend on task, the easiest procedure 
would be for the teacher to keep the students Involved with busy work* The 
results of several studiaa suggest that loasea occur now, for classrooms in 
which task engagement is highest, without the pressure of such evaluation. 
And the losses are greatest for middle and upper ability students and/or for 
higher cognitive-level outcomea . Pressure from an evaluation aystera to 
increase time on task risks being counter— productive • 

Research does not indicate a clear--cut procedure for specifying the time 
required for learning for different pupils and/or objectives, but in that 
absence, two procedures might be worth exploration: to give teachers the 
highest evaluation of an intermediate amount of student time on taski or to 
evaluate negatively for negative affect and disorder (which lower time on 
task) but not to measure task involvement at all. 
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3.2 Concepts Review of Subject Matter 

Definition: Review of subject matter ^ teaeher performance that either 
rehearses the main points of a previoualy discussed topic, 
problemj unit, or lesson(s) or that directly involvaa the 
the class in the rehearsal, 

Ind icators 

3*2,1, Lesson^Initiating Review 

Definition: Lesson initiating review ^ at beginning of a new 
lesson the teacher either rehearses the previous Imm^on(s) 
(daily^ ^ekly, monthly) or involves students in doing so. 

Example: (Pos . ) Ms, McCray: Let's open our books again to 
Chapter 10^ the chapter we talked about Fridays ^nd do a 
little bit of review of the week. Remember soma of the things 
that were said that was an introduction to our study that will 
eventually evolve into the study of man. We divided the 
animal world into two large groups, the invertebrate and 
vertebrate. Now we finished our stirdy of the invertebrate 
group. We discussed some of the characteristics that we had 
in order to identify the invertebrate group. Let's review 
that a little bit. Can you give us again some of the things 
we talked about? We'll outline them on the board, Jane? 

3,2.2 Topic Sunnnary Within Lesson 

Definition: Topic summary within lesson ^ a condensation or 
recapping, by the teacher or students under teacher direction, 
of the significant points of a preceding discussion as a 
concluding statement before moving to a new aspect of a topic 
or problem. 

Example: (Pos , ) Mr. Howard: In our analysis we found that 
there are three main theorems regarding similar triangles. 
Three things that make them similar- angles equal, sides 
proportional, and an angle of one equal to an angle of the 
other and the inc luding sides proportional , Now let ' s see 
what makes triangles equal. 
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3 •2.3 Lesson— End Rev tew 

Dafinition: Lesson-end review - a restatement (by the teacher 
or teacher and students) of the content of dLseuaslon at the 
end of a lesson* 

EKample^ (Pos • ) The class has finished discuesing cauaes of 
the Civil War in the United States. The teachar says ^ Now 
let's suiranarize what we have said about the causes of the war. 
Let's write at this end of the chalkboard the heading 
'geographic causes'; on the other end 'political'? and in the 
middle ' beliefs or moral causes'. Now, let's fill in the 
major items under each of these * * . , 

Principle 

If reviews are conducted at the end of the lesson and at weekly 
intervals (or occasionally longer ones), then retention as well as the 
amount of learning will be increased. 

Supportive Evidence 

Wright and Nuthall (1970), reporting on an experiment involving 17 
teachers teaching a prescribed lesson in science to third grade students , 
indicate that review of the previous lesson at the beginning of the new 
lesson is not clearly related to achievement, but that review at the end of 
the lesson is positivaly related to achievement—correlation with mean class 
residual achievement score being +0,663, 

The importance of reviews is underscored by : »! eKperimental study 
conducted by Good and Grouws (1979) to test the effects of an experimental 
treatment on fourth grade mathematics classes. The treatment was developed 
from the results of a naturalistic study of a selected sample of forty 
teachers, twenty-ona effective and 19 ineffective as determined by the 
achievement records of their students over a number of classes. The 
classroom performance of both groups of teachers was observed. The 
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variables Chat consistent ly separated the effective and ineffective teachers 
ware determined and these were integrated with variables found to be 
positively associated with teacher effectiveness in recent research. The 
variables thus integrated constituted the experimental teaching design* The 
key variables are noted in the following table- 
Daily Review (first 8 minutes except Mondays) 

(a) review the concepts and skills associated with the 
homework 

Cb) collect and deal with homework assignments 
Cc) ask several mental computation exercises 
Development (about 20 minutes) 

(a) briefly focus on prerequisite skills and concepts 

(b) focus on meaning and and promoting student under^ 
standing by using lively explanat ions ^ demons tra= 
tions, process explanations, illustrations, etc. 

(c) assess student comprehension 

(1) using process/product questions (active interaction) 

(2) using controlled practice 

(d) repeat and elaborate on the meaning portion as necessary 
Seatwork (about 15 minutes) 

(a) provide uninterrupted successful practice 

(b) momentum™keep the ball rollings — get everyone involved, 
then sustain involvement 

(c) alerting — ^let students know their work will be checked 
at end of period 

(d) accountability - check the student's work 
Homework Ass ignment 

(a) assign on a regular basis at the end of each math class 
except Fridays 

(b) should involve about 15 minutes of work to be done at 
home 

(c) should include one or two review problems 
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Special Reviews 

(a ) weekly review/ niaintenance 

(1) cgnduct during the firsC 20 niinutes each Monday 

(2) focus on akills and eoriGept . s covered during 
previous week 

(b) monthly feview/maintenance 

( 1 ) conduct every fourth Monday 

(2) foeus on skills and coneept^s covered since the 
lait monthly review 



It is to be noted that tlie key variables incltsde review at the 

beginning of new lessons and week ly and monthly revie^^s to sustain daily 
learning* The treatment teachers were aigni Eie^int ly Knore successful in 
inducing student achievement than the controls ^ althOteagh the students taught 
by control teachers also made important gains. This ^may be attributed in 
part to the Hawthorne effect that was planned in the ^oroject for the control 
teacherSj thus making ic more likely that the differ^^^ees between the 
control and treatment teachers were due to difference's in instruction rather 
than to the motivation that comes from novel eKperien^^es , 

Six similiar experiBiental studies ^ involving high acbool and elementary 
school classes, were examined by Rosenshine (1982)* ^*^eekly and monthly 
reviews were found to be one of the affective instructional functions he 
identified in these studies^ Medley (1977) found in H^is review of research 
on teaching that structuring commanta at both the b^gE^nning and end of a 
lesson were positively correlated with achievemant of kindergarten and first 
grade students in arithnietie for low as well as high SES students, 

Ausubel and Youssef 'a ( 1965) study of retention meaningful prose 

passages confirms earlier studUs by Spitzer (1939) finad Reynolds and Gla^er 
(1964) that spaced reviews increase retention more th^n mere repetition. In 
a study of the effect of early and delayed revlaws 1973) on the 

retention of mathematical ruleSj involving 53 eighth ^^rstdm students ^ it was 
found that all review groups retained significantly ^^m^m than groups which 
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were given no review. Furthermore, the comparative effects of early and 
delayed reviews are interesting. In Gay's words j "The group that received 
both an early and a late review achieved a higher mean aeore on delayed 
retention test than the group that had two early reviews and the group that 
had two later reviews. The group that received two late reviews retained 
approximately 20% more than the group with two early reviews; the group with 
both an early and a late review retained approximately 20% more than the 
group with two late reviews or approximately 40% more than the group with 
two early reviews. This suggests that while an early and a late review each 
have their own unique contribution to make Co retentions the contribution of 
the late review is greater," 

In an earlier study by Peterson^ Ellis^ Toohill, and Kloess Cl935)j 
using a passage from history and college students in elementary psychology , 
it was found that the benefits of reviews were large. Two weeks after the 
revieWj the one-review group was 47% better on a test of retention than the 
group that was given no review; after six weeks they showed a ZBf 
superiority. The group that received two reviews were 75% better after six 
weeks than the control that received no review. The one-review groups after 
eighteen weeks , were superior to the controls by 18%s and the two-'review 
group was superior by 57%* A recent experiment by Petro.i and Hoving (1980) 
confirms the importance of reviews for retention of prose in eight year old 
students* Immediate reproduction of the prose passage after exposure 
significantly affected delayed retention. Also listening to the passage one 
week later significantly influenced retention compared to the group that 
received no review. 
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3,3 Concepts Leaeon Development 

Definition: Lesaon development ^ teacher activities that ' 
keep the lesson moving forward, 

Indicatora 
3.3*1 Lesaon Initiation 

Definition: Leaaon initiation - teacher atatement (a ) to orient 
students to the clasa work and to engage them in academic activitiea. 

Example (Poa*): Mr* McDonalds Today we are going to study the 
three main claaaea of rocks. There are rock aamples of each class 
in your lab kit for you to classify as we discusa the 
characteriatics . Let's begin by looking at the sample to see how 
rocks differ, 

3.3.2 Academic Transition Signals 

Definition: Academic transition signals ^ teacher utterance that 
indicate movement of the leaaon from one topic or activity to another 
by indicating where the leaaon is and where it is going* 

Example (Pos , ) : Ma. Soukup: That completes the description of 
igneous rocks. We will now examine the second group of rocks called 
aedimentary rocks, 

3,3*3 Solo Performance 

Definition: Solo performance - teacher activity that gives a clear 
verbal preaentation of some problem or aspect of a lesson, or gives a 
demonatration with apparatus or inforraa students by performing as in 
the dance, playing an instrument ^ and the like. 
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Example (Poa*): Ms, McGuire- More than 300 years ago an Italian 
scientist named Galileo tried an interesting experiment. He droppad 
stones of different weights from the top of the leaning tower of 
Pisa* He found that the stones fell toward the earth at the same 
rate of speed* The weight of the stones made no difference in the 
speed of their fall* 

Since Galileo's timej other scientists have repeated this 
experiment. They have tried giving objects a sidewise push as they 
started to fall. They found that Che objects still reached the 
ground at the same time* 

They explained these observations as the force of gravity. Even 
today scientists do not quite understand what gravity is. Gravity is 
just the name we use for the force that attracts objects to the 
earth. Gravity keeps us from flying off the earth into space. It is 
the force that makes raindrops fall and the force that will pull you 
toward the earth if you climb to a high place and jump off * , * , . 

3* 3, 4 Academic Comprehension Check 

Definition- Academic comprehension check ^ teacher utterances that 
question individual students or the whole class about the lesson 
content to ascertain the level of understandLng, 

Example (Pos*)i Mr, Turners Now tha c we have studied and classified 
these rocks j Angus how do you define the term sedimentary rock? 
Pause* Marie, what change would you make in that definition? Here 
it is on the chalkboard. 

Example (Pos , ) ^ Ms* Omori.' We looked at words that we often 
confuse. Give me a pair of words that you think you will remember 
and use correctly, though they are often confused, 
Charles^ "Who's" and "^ose," Who's, apostrophe £ shows 
possession * 

Teachers Correction, Kenny, 

Kenny I That mxild mean "irtio is," It is shortened by deleting the 
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"i," It is a contraction* 

(Practice continues with "whether" and "weather^" "there" and 
"their," "prineipla" and "principal," "accept" and "except," 
"quiet" and "quite," and io on.) 

3,3*5 Low Order Questions 

Definitions Low order questions ^ teacher questions that require the 
student to use information such as facta, definitions, natnas, and the 
like (student is not asked to give evidence to support his/har 
answer) 

Example (Pos ) : The election of 1896 is being diseuesed in a history 

class Tha teacher says, William Jennings Bryan—from which state of 

the Union did he come at this particular tima? 

Nancy I Ha represented Nebraska * 

Taacher: Do you remembar where he was born? 

^ancyi No, Wisconsin? 

Teachers No, Much nearer to the area ha represented* 
Mary? 

Mary: Illinois* 

Teachers He was born in Salem, Illinois, 
3,3*6 High Order Questions 

Definition: High order questions - teacher questions that require 

the studant to explain, compare and contrast, avaluate, justify, and 

the like (student gives e\ idence or is asked to give evidence to 
support his/her answer) 
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Example (Poa)* In a biology class Che teacher aska , How do you 
supposa the fish separates the food from the water. They take it 
into their mouth and they push the water over their gills in order to 
get the oxygen. How do you auppose this fish gets anything to eat? 
Student: Well, i^en ha swallows the water, these gill rakers— well, 
most of the water goes back out the operculum. Well, the gill rakers 
filter out all the dirt and the rest of the matter gpes on into his 
stomach~and he doesn't have teeth—I mean chewing teeth. Ha just 
holds them and he has stomach acids which dissolve the food material, 

3* 3, 7 Nonacademic Questions 

Definitions Nonacadamic quastions = taacher questions for which 
almost any answer is aecaptable, e.g,, those that ask for personal 
opinions or personal expariences. 

Example (Neg)i The class is discussing a story written by a member 
of the class. The taacher asks= What would be a good title? 

Example (Neg): After discussing how Hamlet might have felt in his 
famous soliloguy, the teacher asks the class^ Did you ever feel like 
that? 

3* 3,8 Congruence of Answer 

Definition: Congruence of answer = answer given to Che teacher's 
question is either correet or approximately so* 

Example (pos , ) : Mr, Cumbu : Is it fair for an author to use 
emotional appeal to promote his arguraent? 

Lydia: It definitely is, because if what you say does not appeal, 
and if you can't get people iflterested in emotion, then you can't 
promote a cause. 
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3.3.9 Choral Practice 

Definitions Choral practice ^ a form of practice where mambers 
of the class repeat eKamples of the task or psychomotor activities 
in unison. 

Exarople (Po8,)i Ms* Sanchei^i A new sound we learned todav was 
long aj a. Let's all say the long "a" sound together. 
Classi a 

Ms. Sanchezi Let's practice the long "a" sound in some of our 
vocabulary words. Bay the words in the first list on the board as 
1 point to them. Altogether now " 
Classi bake say tail 

take hay sail 

lake may mail 

3.3.10 Pause Following a Question 

Definition: Pause following a question ^ the teacher asks a content 
question, then pauses before saying anything more and before 
soliciting an answer. 

Example (Posy)i Mr. Solomoni What is the topic sentence in the 
first paragraph? ( Wait ) Kim? 

Kim: It's the first sentencei "Unlike Latin, which has six tense 
forms ^ English has only two — - present and past," 
Mr* Solomon: Right. Is the topic sentence always first? ( Wait ) 
Atny ? ^ 
Amy: No^ sometimes it is at the end. 

Mr. Solomon: Can you find a paragraph where the topic sentence is 
not the first sentence: (Wait) 
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Principles ! 

If tha teacher begins lessoni by providing orientation and direction and 
sustains the lesson momentum by providing elear eHplanations ^ checking for 
student CQmprehenslon of eKplanatlons ^ maintaining direction by transitions 
from one part of the lesson to another and providing practice in unison 
^ere It is appropriate j then learning will be increased « 

If low order questions are used by teachers of low SES students, 
then achievement is likely to be higher than if high order questions are 
used , 

Supportive Evidence 

The pioneer work of Bel lack (1966) on classroom discourse and Ausubel's 
work on advance organisers (I960) opened up anew the question of lesson 
structuring as a way of initiating a lesson and sustaining it. The mere 
making of book or lesson assignments ~ read so many pages ^ work so may 
problems^ and the like ™ was, by Impllcationj called into question. 

Telling students in advance the general framework of the lesson ^ or 
giving them some of the i^in ideas on which to relate subsequent learnings ^ 
is said to facilitate learning. Or again, stating objecizives at the 
lesson's beginning any outlining the lesson content constitute an overview 
that facilitates study and achievement* These are approaches to lesson 
development* What does research say? 

Consider objectives as an approach. Instead of reciting the results of 
scores of studies, some providing evidence In support of behavioral 
objectives and other presenting contrary evidence ^ it seems more appropriate 
to quote the opinion of two extensive reviews of the research literature, 
one by Duchastel and Merrill (1973) the other by Melton (1978), 

As a general summary of their findings, Duchastel and Merrill make the 
following obaervations I 

"Results obtained from the research which simply addressed the 
general issue are, to say the least, Inconelstent , Studies which 
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have found no significant differences between experime/ital and 
control groups are as numerous as those which have found such 
a difference. Furthermore, when we consider the total number 
of studies which have investigated effects on student 
achievement, an even smaller proportion of studies have found a 
significant main effect for this vikriable. However, those studies 
which have found such an effect have usually favored the 
presentation of objectives (the one eKception is the Yelon and 
Bchmidt (1971) study). A further difficulty in interpretation 
arises in those studies ^irtiich have found different results between 
immediate learning and retention*" 

"Within this overall picture, we have looked at three factors 
which could have perhaps accounted for the discrepancies. The first 
of these is the topic or subject matter used in the learning 
materials. Topics ranged from the physical sciences to the social 
sciences, but this factor did not seem to bring any more consistency 
to the results. The second factor we looked at was level of 
schooling. Here again, it did not seem to matter whether the study 
was conducted with primary, secondary, college, or adult learners. 
Neither did the time factor seem to bring any more clarity to the 
results I positive findings were found with a lO-minute instructional 
period just as with instruction ranging over many weeks. It is 
difficult to say at this time whether any other characteristics may 
be at play and could possibly clarify the situation," 

"Type of learning, a variable which has been investigated in a 
number of studies, seems to contribute little to an explanation of 
the phenomenon. Also, the investigation of learning time as a factor 
has resulted in ambiguous findings. On the other hand, a number of 
individual differences have been found to interact with objectives, 
pointing to the need to restrict any generalizations." 



Helton (1978) concluded, as did Duchastel and Merrill (1973), that 
studies of the effects of behavioral objectives on student achievement do 
not provide us with consistent findings. As he says, "It is clear that 
behavioral objectives can enhance relevant learning, but in a number of 
studies may fail to ^o so, even though other variables have been carefully 
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controlled by the nature of the experimental designs involved*" 

Anyone who is familiar with the large number of studies will readily see 
that their findings are inconsistent but that the studies themselves do not 
contradict one another. They are not contradictory because they are 
different studies ^ involving different variables « There is no agreed upon 
definition of objectives generalizable across studies | the criterion of 
clarity of objectives for students varies among the studies | the difficulty 
of the objectives is not the same from study to studyi and the inclination 
of students toward school work and achievement is seldom considered. 

What can we say about the use of behavioral objectives as a way of 
initiating a lesson? For one thing, no research indicates that the use of 
behavioral objectives has a negative effect on learning. For another things 
it Is a matter of prefesslonal experience that students are likely to 
achieve more ifhen they know what they are expected to learn no matter how 
they are informed ™ by simple statements of purpose, by statements about 
^at they are to study, by specific objectives, or by behavioral objectives. 
There Is little support in the research for concise behavioral statements of 
objectives as advocated by Mmgmr (1962)* 

Another mode of initiating a lesson Is structuring. While structuring 
can and usually is done throughout a lesson, at the beginning of a lesson it 
consists of providing a context within which the lesson is to be developed* 
This can be done in a number of ways* One of the most widely known ways is 
called advance organisers, conceptualized and tested by Auaubel (I960)* 

The research on advance organizers is extensive, some studies supporting 
the efficacy of organisers fAtile others find them unrelated to achievement. 
The most comprehensive digest of research on advance organizers Is a 
meta-analysis of 135 studies (published and unpublished) by Luiten and 
others (1980), Advance organiEers were found to have a facilltative effect 
on both learning and retention* Effects on learning were greater for 
college and special education students than for primary and secondary 
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studantSp but the reverse was true for retention. In general. It appears 
that Introducing lesaons and conducting them In the framework of a brief 
overview of the information Co be atudied before new siibjert matter is 
presented has a small but positive effect on learning and retention, 

Wright and Nuthall (1970) found that the amount of teacher 
structuring—discourse that sets the content for subsequent 
study-discussion— is not related to student achievement. But Furst (1967) 
found from a reanalysis of data collected by Bellack and others (1966) that 
neither high nor low structuring affected achievement as well as moderate 
structuring. This finding is consistent with the work of Soar and Soar 
(1979). Th^^e authorities found, at least in the elementary grades, that 
the teacher can either understructure or overs true ture task activities as 
well as student thinking. Their observations are as follows! 

"In most research on classroom behavior to date^ the analysis 
has used product-moment (linear) correlations, which assume that, if 
some of a behavior is good, more is better. Since it does not seem 
reasonable that the "TOre is better" assumption should fit all 
classroom behavior 5 nonlinear relations were also calculated for some 
measures in all our studies. In general^ the nonlinear relations 
seem to amplify the conclusions that were reached from the linear 
relations. In the area of teacher management of learning tasks, from 
study FT 1, the relation between a measure of "drill (versus pupil 
initiation)" and gain in achievement was represented by a curve in 
the form of an inverted "U." Beginning with the least amount of 
drill, gain Lended to increase as drill increased. But at a point 
approximately midway through the range of teacher behavior, increases 
in gain leveled off, and, as drill increased even more, the curve 
fell more and more sharply. Host gain was associated with a moderate 
amount of drill, as shown by an "M" in the table, rather than with 
higher or lower amounts. A measure of "teacher-directed (versus 
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pupil-aalectad) activity" from the same study was related to gain in 
the same way, indicating that most gain occur red with a balance 
between direction by teachers and freedom of pupils* The similar 
nonlinear relation between recitation and three measures of 
achievement from study Fla 5 has already been cited ^ and the 
similarity between the cctivities of drill and recitation should be 
noted. Moderate amounts of either were associated with greatest 
pupil gain* 

"in the area of teacher management of thinking, from study SC 
3-6, the same TOasure of indirect teacher interaction that was 
related in linear fashion to gain in crf^ativity was also related in 
nonlinear form to both vocab?jlary and reading. In study Fla 1^ the 
measure of "teacher =pupil translation," the second lowest cognitive 
level, was related similarly to two readiness measures. These 
nonlinear relationships for measures that were classified under both 
management of learning tasks and thinking support the conclusion 
reached earlier for learning tasks— an intermediate amount of teacher 
control and pupil freedom was associated with greatest learning, 

"I^ addition to these findings of nonlinearity , there were 
indications that the curves were different for different outcome 
measures. Tha differences were consistent with the interpretation 
^hat greater amounts of pupil freedom were functional for complex, 
high cognitive-level learning objectives, but lesser amounts of pupil 
freedom were functional for simpler, low cognitive-level outcomes. 
The results suggest that when the teacher is concerned with pupils* 
memory for facts, such as the multiplication table, spelling or dates 
in history-certainly necessary goals=a highly focused drill session 
that gives pupils little freedom in learning task or thinking will 
result in most learning. But when the teacher is concerned with motm 
complex objectives, such as understanding arithmetia operations j 
solving complex problems, organising ideas in writing, or 
generalizing historical relationships to the future, then more 
freedom for pupils in exploring ideas and carrying out the task is 
functional. But even here a certain amount of teacher management is 
necessary, and the results suggest that many teachers fail to supply 
that amount . 
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"But thasa are minor varlaclons on tha tmrm general conclusion 
that naacher managemant of learning tasks and Chinking in whieh the 
taacher selaets and directs activities^ yet permits a degrae of 
freedom for pupils, is itwre functional for laarning than aithar 
greatar or lessar amounts of teacher direction and control,"* 

It should be notad that f^ila research indicates that the amount of 
structuring consistant with optimal laarning is partly contingent on the 
natura of the subject matter, thera can be too much or too little 
structuring especially ^an the subject matter is cognitive. It is to be 
noted also that points of diminishing return for neither structuring nor 
non^structuring have baan detarained so that tha optimum amount of aither 
comas down to a matter of experianca and judgment. 

Once the lesson is underway it is further davaloped by questions, 
explanations^ checking understanding, making transitions from one topic to 
another j and somatlines engaging in choral practice. 

It is wall aatablishad that taachers who explain difficult points and 
analyze problams clearly are more affective than those who do not (Good and 
Grouws, 1977 1 Kannedy, Cruickshank, Bush, and Myers, 1979). 

Giving transition signals is associated with achiavamant through the 
process of structuring. To keep students informad about the coursa of 
lasson devalopmant is to help them ramember what has baan discussed, 
devalopad, or practiced and to smooth the path to the lesson's next phase. 

First of all, i^at ara high and low leval questions? Dunkin and Biddla 
(1974) suggest a way to idantify them. They compared the categories of 
cognitiva operations of Smith, Meux, at al. (1962) with those of Bellack et 
al. (1966) with raspect to low and high cognltiva questions. Tha results of 
their analysis are shown in the following tab la i 



*From Rasaarch on Teaching , by P. L, Patarson and H. Walbarg, page 

115^1165 MeCutchan Publishing Corporation C 1979, Parmission granted by the 

publishar , 
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Propoied relationships among categories of the Illinois 
and Columbia Instruments « 

Illinois Logic Instrument Columbia Instrun^nt Bellack-Furst 



Defining 

Lower 

Cogni t i va Das igna t ing 
Demands Describing 

Stating 

Reporting 

Explaining"sequential 

Comparing and contrasting 
Conditional inferring 
Explaining^mechanica 1 
^=^eausai 

Higher Explaining™norfflative 
Cognitive ™teleo logical 

Demands Evaluating 

Opining 

Classifying 

Substituting 

Explaining—procedural 



Interpreting 
Defining—general 

^^connotative Analytic 
Defining— denotative 

Fact Stating 



Explaining 

Justifying 
Opining 



Empirical 



Evaluative 



The two category esyatems compared by Dunkin and BiddJa sre as follows: 



Entry categories of the Illinois logic instrument, (Adapfred from Smith 
and Meux, 1962, pp* 36 ff and Appendix 3^ md from Nuthal'i and Lawrence 
1965, p. 6) 

DEFININGf The meaning of words or terms is asked for, implicitly or 
explicitly; s.g,, "What is the definition of 'felony'?" "What is a 
cablegram?" "What does this mean?" 

DESCRIBING I An account of something which has been mentioned or suggested 
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is raquirad; e,g», "Can you tell us sdraething about the schools of New 
Eealand?" "Where is Singapore?" "What do you notice about the fish in 
the aquarium?" 

DEaiGNATINGi Something has to be identified by name— a word or a symboli 
e.g», "Give an example of a substance which dissolvea in water," "Can 
you recall the name of the hero?" "Which wrd is to be modified?" 

STATING? Names j descriptions, etc, are not asked for, but stateraents of 
issues, steps in a proof, rules, conclusions, or a state of affairs* For 
example, the question, "What is the conclusion?" asks for a statement of 
some sorti it can seldom be answered satisfactorily merely by naming. 
"What is the next thing to do in solving the problem?" "What is the 
formula for the area of a square?" "What answer did you get?" 

REPORTINGi A request is made for a report to be given on information 

contained in some source such as a textbook, or for a review or sumiary 
of this informationi e*g*, "Did your book say anything about the 
Indians?" 

SUBSTITUTING s The student is asked to perform a symbolic operation, usually 

of a mathematical naturei e.g*, "Multiply it." "Simplify this equation*" 
EVALUATINGi An evaluation of an object, person, eKpression, event, action, 

or state nf affairs is requiredi e.g., "Was the strike a sensible thing?" 

"Do you think that silicon is very valuable in industry?" "Is it a eood 

book?" 

OPININGi^ The student is required to express his belief or opinion about 
what is possible, what might have been the case, what could be in the 
future, etc. He mkes an inference from evidence rather than a report 
of a single factj e.g,, "Do you think Napoleon would favour present 
French foreign policies?" "Does a fish, have to live in water?" "What 
will the next generatioti think about our Mthods of transport?" 

CLASSIFYING: Explicit reference is made to an instance or class (type, 

sort, group, set, kind) of things or both, A given instance is to be put 
in the class to which it belongs, or a given class is to be placed in a 
larger class; e.g., "What special type of triangle is this?" "What group 
of animals does the jellyfish belong to?" 

COMPARING AND CONTRASTINGi This type of initiating statement is usually 
marked hj the presence of such words as "difference between," "differ 
from," "fay different," "compare," "like," "correspond "| e*g,, "What do 
they (words on the board) have in common?" "is the state the same as the 
government?" "Would a quail be something like a partridge?" 
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CONDITIONAL INFERRING I A prior condition is given and a consequence ia 

aaked for^ or both the prior condition and the conaequence are given and 
the student is asked to affirm or deny the prior conditioni e.g. "if they 
(two lines) are parallel^ then what la the altitude of the two 
triangles?" "If you have a car and do fifty miles an hour for three 
hours, how far do you go?" "Is he a good judge if he sentences the man 
to hanging?" (within the context of the story). 

EXPLAINING: Initiating atatements in this category give a consequence of 
some kind and require that the appropriate prior condition be given, or 
they require that some general rule or sec of conditions be given which 
explains ^y a certain prior condition is followed by a certain 
conaequence. 

There are six subcategories i 

MECHANICAL EXPLAININGi An event or action is to be accounted for by 
describing the way the parts of a structure fit togetheri e.g., "How do 
fish make a sound?" 

CAUSAL EXPLAINING: An event ^ situation^ or state is to be accounted for 
by citing another event (situation^ or state) as its cause, e.g., "What 
makes a person's muscles sort of twitch=like?" 

SEQUENT EXPLAININGi A sequence of events is to be cited of which a given 
event is the sequeli e.g., "How did HcKinley happen to be killed?" 
PROCEDURAL EXPLAININGi Steps or operations by which a given result or 
end is attained are to be describedi e.g., "How did you get 72 for an 
answer?" 

TELEOLOGICAL EXPLAININGi Actions, decisions, states of affairs, or 
values are to be justified by reference to purposes, functions, or goals; 
e.g., "Why are you doing those probleras?" 

NORMATIVE EXPLAININGi Actions, decisions, or choices are to be justified 
by citing a definition, a characteristic, or rulej e.g., "Why do we call 
thera the Chordata animal group?" "Why do we use shorter pencils?" 
DIRECTING AND MANAGING CLASSROOMi Many entries have little or no logical 
significance. They are designed not to evoke thought but to keep the 
classroom activities moving along. 
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Catagorias for substantive logic in Che Columbia InsCrumnt. (Adapted from 
Bellack et al., 1966, 22 ff) 

2,1 Analytic Process, Analytic statements ara statemants about the 

proposed use of languagat They ara true by virtue of the meaning of 
the words of which thay are composed • 

2.11 Defining — Ganaral (DEF), To defina in a ganeral manner is to 
give a spacific example of an itam within the class, DEF is 
also coded ^an the typa of definition asked for or given is not 
clear, Exampla^ Ti What is a barrier? P* It's something that 
hinders trada, like a tariff. 

2.111 Defining—Denotative (DED), To define denotatively is to rafer 
to the objects (abstract or concrate) Co which the term is 
applicable. Example: Tt What are public utilities? Pi Light, 
power , gas , water. 

2.112 Defining — Connotativa (DEC). To definita connotatively is to 
give the sat of proparties or characteristics that an object 
(abstract or concrete) must have for the term to be applicable, 
DEC thus refars to the dafining characteristics of a givan term. 
Example I Tt Now what do we mean by quotas? Pi Tha government 
sats a special amount of things that can coma into tha country 
in one year, and no more can come in, 

2.12 Intarpratlng (iNT). To interpret a stateraant is to give its 
verbal equivalent, usually for the purpose of rendering its 
meaning clear. Examplei Ti What does President Kennedy mean 
whan ha says^ "We must trade or fada?" 

2,2 Empirical Process. Empirical statemants give information about the 
world, based on one's experience of it. The distinguishing mark of 
empirical statements is that they are verified by tests conducted in 
terms of one's experience. 

2.21 Fact-Stating (PAC). Fact stating is giving an account ^ 

description, or report of an event or state of affairs. To state 
a fact is to state what is, ^at was in the past^ or what will be 
in the future. Example: T* Now in 1934... in 1934.,, who was 
President? Pi Roosevelt, 
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2,22 Explaining (XPL). To explain is to relate an object, avenC^ 

action^ or state of affairs to some other object, event, action, 
or state of affairs i or to show the relation between an event or 
state of affairs and a principle or ganeraligationi or to state 
the relationships between principles or generalizations. 
Example: Ti Why do industrialized countries trade the most? Pi 
Because they have more**, more to offer each other, 
2,3 Evaluative Process. Evaluative statements are statements that grade, 

praise, blame, commend, or criticize something* Evaluative statements 

are verified by reference to a set of criteria or principles of 

judgment . 

2.31 Opining (OPN). To opine is to make statements in which the 
speaker gives his own valuation regarding (a) what should or 
ought to be done, or (b) fairness, worth. Importance, or quality 
of an action, event, person, idea, plan, or policy. Example i Pi 
I think the farmer is being eKploited. 

2.32 Justifying (jUS). To justify is to give reasons for holding an 
opinion regarding (a) what should or ought to be done^ or (b) 
fairness, worth, importance, or quality of an action, event, 
policy, Idea, plan, or thing. EKample? Wt I feel that the 
reason why the United Stateir should not and probahly will not In 
a number of years join the Common Market is that because the 
Latin countries with which we are assoclater'. would feel that we 
are no longer interested in their opinion, 

U4 Not Clear (NCL), When the wording or sense of a statement is ambiguous 
and the substantives-logical meaning cannot be determined the logical 
process Is coded NCL. 
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The Bloom Taxononiy is also used to distinguioh high and low order 
questions. Hare is Dunkin and Blddle's <1974) adapCation of it, 

1,00 Knowledge 

1-10 Knowledge of specif ics 

1.20 Knowledge of waya and means of dealing with specifies 
1.30 Knowledge of the universals and abstractions in a field 
2*00 Gamprehension 

2,10 Trans lat ion 

2,20 Interpretation 

2,30 EKtrapolation 
3,00 Application 
4.00 Analysii? 

4,10 Analysis of elements 

4*20 Analysis of relationships 

4,30 Analysis of organisational principles 
5,00 Synthesis 

5,10 Production of a unique communication 

5,20 Production of a planj or proposed set of operations 

5,30 Derivation of a set of abstract relations 
6.00 Evaluation 

6,10 Judgments in terms of internal evidence 

6,20 Judgments in terms of external criteria 

Questions that fall in categories 1,00 and 2,00 are said to be at a low 
cognitive level. 
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Do tha affects of different kinds of questions vary with grade levels or 
with the student SES? Medley (1977) Gompilad a bibliography of 732 items of 
original studies. By tha application of rigorous criteria this list was 
ultimately raducad to fourteen studies. From his analysis of the ef facts of 
low level questions upon achievement , as shown in these studies^ he reports 
that "We have consistent avidance from four different studies that effectiva 
teachers of low SES pupils ask more questions classifiable in the lower 
levels of the Bloom taxonomy than ineffective teachers do. This difference 
holds no matter how teacher effectiveness is daf ined~whether in terms of 
high or low complexity outcomes in arithmetic or in reading, A fifth study 
suggests that effective teachers of low BBS students ask fewer choice 
questions — that is questions ^ich offer a limited choice of answers. The 
general conclusion that affective teachers prefer low level questions seams 
justified despite this one somewhat inconsistant finding," Then he points 
out that "evidence that affective teachers also ask fewer high level 
questions is less extensive, but the results from three studies agree." 

The students used in these studies were mainly from the kindergartan and 
primary grades. The relation between cognitive level of questions and 
student achievement in the upper grades and secondary school has received 
little attention by researchers, Furtharmores few studies have been made of 
the relation between the cognitive level of questions and content 
fields—science, social studies, and English, A study by Tisher in 
Australia (Dunkin and Biddle 1974) in science suggests that the use of fewer 
high cognitive questions was associated with higher achievement for pupils 
of low ability and that nKsderate use of such questions was associated with 
gains for high ability students. 

However, data correlated with residualiEed student achievement gain 
scores averaged over four years, produced a pattern of different optimal 
question difficulty levels for high SES as opposed to low SES elementary 
students. This ef fectivanass study by Crawford et al (1975) indicated that 
learning is improved when teacher questions are relatively easy to 
assimilate. Optimal levels of question difficulty were around 75% of the 
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questions answered correctly. At lower levels of error rate material was 
too difficult and frustrating to assimilatei higher levels, called errorless 
learning J did not Involve challenge and failed to prompt reasoning and 
thinking. 

The more succe&aful teachers in the low SES classes taught at the level 
of skill praetiee and factual memory* They moved at a slow pace and spent 
much time teaching and reteaching the basic fundamentals of reading^ writing 
and arithmetic, 

In contrast, the questioning level of difficulty utilised by the more 
successful high 8ES teachers included problem solving, and application of 
skills* They worked at a faster pace and introduced more variety in their 
teaching methods and materials. 

If the teacher is available to interact with students in group lessons 
or individually, then it is possible and desirable to present more 
challenging and more difficult material. The higher the ability and 
knowledge level of the learners, the more difficult the task can become 
without losing effectiveness* Less able students need niaterlal in smaller 
steps and with greater repetition to the point of overlearning. This 
generalisation held true in a replication study by Crawford (1975) with 
college students working Independently* 

Much research remains to be done on this important question* We do not 
know how the effect of the cognitive level of questions Is conditioned by 
the nature of the subject matter or by the student's level of development* 
Nor do we know whether the problem is in the ability of teachers to 
formulate clear high level questions or in the nature of the questions 
themselves j although a recent study sheds some light on the problem (Mills ^ 
Rice, Berliner, Rosseau 1980), As Dunkin and Blddle (1974) suggest "It may 
not be the high levej quality as such that Is the problem* As w& saw,*, .one 
fault noted ,** *with high level, explaining-type questions is that they were 
often vaguely expressed. Could it be, then, that when teachers ask higher 
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level quaations vaguenass often enters and interferes with the communication 
to pupils? Wright and Nuthall (1970) provided soma support fqr thia 
poasibility when they found a high positive correlation (r ^ .75) between 
frequenc of closed ( lower-- level ) questiona and teachers avoiding the 
repetition of questiona. The eKplanation for this finding might be that 
low=leval questions can be phrased with laaa vaguaneas and, therefore^ with 
less need for repetition." ' 

Might it also be that low achievement from high level questiona is 
associated with the failure of teachers to inslat on correct answers. The 
chancaa that the answers will be congruent with the quaations are about 
fifty-fifty CMills, Rice, Berliner, Rosseau 1980). Or could it be as 
Rosenshine C1979) suggests, that there is confusion about what ic meant by 
the expression "high-level cognitive questions"? 

"Questions that require a student to search the text and make 
inferences (for example^ "What words tell you that Mary felt sad?") are 
frequently coded as "lower-=prder" because they have a single answer to 
be taken from the text, whereas questions of opinion (for example, "How 
do you think Mary felt?") are frequently coded as "higher-level" because 
they have more than one possible answer, although none of those answers 
is found in Che text. Therefore, the inferential, lower-level 
questions, fdiich require searching the texts, may be more representative 
of academically engaged time. 

"Many questiona coded aa "higher-level" may really be personal 
questions and questiona about opiniona. In the studies by Stallings and 
KaskowitE, by Boar^ and by Brophy and Evertson, open-ended questions, 
questions about personal experience^ and questions about opinions were 
negatively correlated with achievement. Such results suggest that these 
questions are best categorized as outside the content to be covered and 
not representative of academically engaged time. Similarly, questiona 
of opinion about a text (for example, "How do you think Mary felt?") may 
repreaent nonacademic questions ." 
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Choral praatiea is pften employad, especially in reading and language 
arts, in the alementary grades. We have found little rasearch on its 
effaces. It is reportad as auccassful in tha Oregon Direct Instruction 
Follow Through Program^ one of the moat successful of the Follow Through 
Programs CRosanshinaj 1982). 

Pauses after questions hava bean shown to affect student responses. In 
a comprehensiva six year study of what is termed teacher ''wait-time ^ " Rowe 
(1974) inYestigated the influence of the length of tima the teacher pauses 
for a pupil responsa on the development of language and logic in elamentary 
science students. By training^ Rowe increased the mean *'wait--ciraa" froin one 
aecond to three to five seconds. A second potential "wait-time" was the 
pause after a student response. Rowe found that teachars usually react or 
asks another question within 0.9 seconds (average). 

The findings from an analysis of 900 tapes indicates that the quality of 
cognitive interaction improves in relation to increased pauses. 

Increase in pause timCj as tested by Rowej influenced pupil responses in 
many ways. Student responses ware longer (average shift from 7 to 28 words) 
and there was a greater number of student responses which were unsolicited 
but appropriate (average shift from a mean of 3 to a mean of 37). These 
behaviors were influenced by increases in both types of wait=tirae (waic-time 
1 being the pause after asking a question , a^kd wait-time 2 being the pause 
after a student response )j but were more responsive to increases in 
wait'-time 2. An increase in wait^-timej particularly that of the first 
wait-time i led to fewer student failuras to respond to a question. Children 
also appear to be mora confident In their answers, as shown by vocal 
inflection, when responding under a slower schedule. Increases in both 
types of pause time led to an increase in speculative thinking with an 
average shift from a mean of 2 to a mean of 11 incidents* Students listen 
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to each other mora. Lengthening wait-time, particularly the second typej is 
aasociated with increased use of inference statements backed up by evidence- 
Increases in both wait-times resulted in more student=initiated questions 
and a graater number of eKperiments proposed by students , with a shift from 
a mean of 4 to a mean of 18 » Slower students, who normally do not respond 
under a fast schedule, increase their contributions under a slower schedule. 
The types of student responses increase in variety with structuring, 
soliciting and reacting all showing greatar incidance, 

Increase in pause time also affected teacher performance in several 
ways. As pause time increased, teachers show greatar response flexibility, 
as indicated by fewer mismatches between a student statement and a teacher 
reaction, Wait-=time training resulted in teachers asking fewer questions 
per minute, decreasing from an average of between two and three questions 
per minute to approxiraately ,4 questions per minute ^ and teachers using a 
wider variety of types of questions » Since teachers typcially give the best 
students more time to respond to questions, anothar influence of wait=-time 
training is that wait-time becomes more equalised and teacher expectation 
for the slower children seems to changa. 

The study took into account and eliminated many variables such as (1) 
amount of teacher knowledge (2) si^e of the student group, (3) age of 
students (grades one through five included) (4) type of science program (5) 
amount of classroom materials, and (6) the pacing characteristics of various 
geographic areas becaisse there was consistency in results, e,g,, in 
suburban, urban and rural areas all over the country almost all teachers 
(197 in 200) pace instruction very fast, the teachers showed similar lack of 
science knowledge profiles and the patterns of questions and responses were 
remarkably alike, 

A second potential wait-time is involved if the student does not respond 
when called upon to recite and the teacher repeats, rephrases, asks a 
different question or calls on another student, 

Rowe (1974) and Borg (1969) have found similar short pauses in studies 
of high school populations (mean - 1*8 seconds ) and Campbell (1973) in 
lower IQ junior high student population* 
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3.4 Concept: Teacher Treatment of Student Talk 

Definition^ Teacher treatraent of student talk ^ the teacher reaponda to 
or acta upon student response by acknowledging ^ amplifying^ 
discussing, or restating, 

Indicatora 



3*4,1 Acknowledges a Student Response 

Definition: Acknowledges a student reaponae ^ teacher accepts a 
student response by recognition of the comment, 

EKamplei (Poa) Ma, Suglia is diacuaaing different ways to reduce 

friction. She demonstrates the principle by placing a book on 

round pencila and moving it along with little force. 

Ma, Suglia: What we used to move the book are called roller 

bearings. Many common objects use roller bearings or ball 

bearings to reduce friction* Can you name some machines or 

vehicles that uae bearings to reduce friction? Manuel? 

Manuel: My bike has ball bearinga, 

F^- Suglia: Okay. Let's list that on the board, 

3. 4. 2 Probes or Amplifies Student Response 

Definidioni Probes or amplifies student responae - teacher asks 
student to elaborate or justify hia/her comments 

iKamplei (Pos ) Ma. Goldbergs Yes ^ what eKactly do you mean by 
"It was the author's intention to mislead you," 

3.4.3 Reatates Student Responae 

Definition: Restates student response - teacher modijfies, 
rephrases i or applies a atudent response to redirect further 
discussion. 
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Examples s (Pos ) Ms* Murphy: So you are saying that a modarate 
amount of exercisa every day is bet!:ar than a lot of aKercisa 
onca in while. 
Kino: Yas . 

Ma, Murphy: Class, lat's follow that lina of thought. How could 
you find support for that atatament? 

3,4.4 Avoids Digrassion 

Dafinition^ Avoids digrasaion ^ taacher doas not raspond to 
student quastions or eomments that dlgrass from tha learning task 
or could take tha discussion to unrelated areas, 

Exampla: (Pos ) Mr, Santtni's biology class is discussing how fish 
gat oxygen to breathe , 

Mr. Santinii What do you suppose happens whan the fish opens his 
mouth—takas a TOuthful of water into it"closas his mouth and 
pushes the water out through his gills? Why doas ha do that? 
Willie: To get the oKygen out of the water, 

Mr. Santinii To get the oxygen out of the water. Let's be mora 
exact. To get the oxygen out of tha , . .? 
Luis I Air* 

Mr, Santinii Air which is dissolved in the water, Sam? 
Sam* Saturday we want to tha city aquarium before the stock car 
races because they don't start until seven and we were thare 
early. The aquarium has fish from all over the world. There was 
a whale shark which was supposed to be the largest living fish. 
Whales get larger than that though ^ don't thay? 
Mr. Santini* The ^ale is not a fishj raraember. He is a good 
example of a water animal that does not breathe through gills. 
(Notice that Mr. Santlnl avoids the student question which is not 
related to the explanation of how fish breathe. He does respond 
to the student^ini tiatad conmient but uses the whale as a 
non^example. ) 
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Principla 

If tha teachar acknowledgas and amplifiaa atudant responees^ uses thair 
ideas, but organises tha lesson around the teacher's questiona, and 
maintains academie focus, then learning ia increased. 

Supportive Evidence 

Andaraon at al (1979) found that teachar responaas that include 
informatiDn about ii^y the student answer is correct, auch as rephraair > the 
explanation of why tha answer is correct, or the steps or luathods used to 
get the correct anawer are helpful to other students ifho are £n the process 
of learning the reasoning or steps in answering the queation. In this study 
achiavement gain Is positively rel^*:ad to such usa of student response* 

In a reviai-r of 9 studies, Rosenshine (1971) and iJunkin and Biddle (1974) 
found positive corralationj between using student ideas and achievement in 
eight of the studies* 

Evartson at al (1980) in a study of 56 math and 75 English junior high 
school classes found support for receptivity to students ' ideas , but thay 
emphasiiie the need to consider this variable as interactive with others in 
increasing achievement and positive student attitude* 

Soar (1966) used factor analysis to study teacher behavior in grades 
3-6^ Both simple acceptance and extended acceptance of a student's idea 
were positively correlated with student achievement* 

In a study of 17 third grade scienea classrooms Wright and Nuth,all 
(1977) found rediraction of question asking to be significantly related to 
achievement, r ^ *54. Following a pupil response and his/her comment on 
that response, tha effectiva teacher redirected the question to another 
student rather than asking further questions of the same pupil. Greater 
knowledge of subject Mtter was produced by involving more students in 
answering a question* 
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In atudiaa of 60 classrooms of both high and low SE8 itudanta in gradaa 
3-8, Coke r at al (1976) raporced a strong relationship batwean pupil 
initiated substantiva intarchange and high gains in arithmatic for both high 
and low complaxity tasks. In grades 3^8 there is a atrong relationahip 
between pupil *a volunteering information and high reading gains on low 
compleKity itema for both high and low S2S, And in grades 9-^11^ Coker et al 
(1976) found high oorralation between pupil initiated aubstancive 
interchanga and gains on high Gomplaxity reading items for both high and low 
SES pupils. Effective taanhers of high SES pupils in fourth grade 
arithmatic permitted a high frequency of pupil initiated contacts which 
correlatad with high gains in both high and low compleKity arithmetic items 
according to Good and Grouws (1975), 

Extensions/Exceptions 

Soar (1973) in a study of 130 classrooms of low SES pupils in grades one 
and two found that more effective teachers make leaa use of pupil=inl tiated 
interaction than lass effective teachers. 

Soar (1973) also found that structured learning with the teacher 
related positively with gains in reading and arithmetic on high complexity 
items and related negatively with low complexity items for low SES pupils in 
primary grades* In a comparison of structured versus unatructured time for 
these students, atrong positive relationahips resulted from structuring for 
gains in reading and math on both high and low complexity items. 

In low SES classes j Stallings and KaakowitE (1974) reported that 
effective grade three teachers limit non-reaponse pupil utterancas and show 
a low frequency of nonacademic questions ^ requests, or coimnanda. They 
provide a high frequency of academic verbal interaction. 

Effective teachers of primary classrooms with both high and low SES 
pupils initiate more interchanges with pupils themselves rather than 
permitting pupil-ini tia£ad interchanges. Furthermore, they show a low 
frequency of allowing students to speak freely (Coker et al*, 1976), 
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A nuraber of studiaa supporC the idea that the focus of classroom 
interaction should be on subject matter controlled by the questions the 
teachers pose and the reactions they give in the development of the lesson. 
If teachers direct classroom activities without giving the students choices, 
approaeh the subject mtter In a direct, business-like way, organize 
learning around questions they pose, and occupy the center of attention, 
then students show greater task orientation and greater gains in 
achievement, creativity, inquiry, writing ability, and self-esteem. (Good 
and Beckerman^ 1978; Kounin and Doyle, 1975; Rosenshine 1971, Soar 1973; 
Solomon and Kendall, 1976; Stallings and Kaskowit^, 1972-73). 

In sumnary, in a review of research on teachers of disadvantaged 
children, Medley (1977) found that effective teachers in the primary grades 
ask more low^ level questions, ask fewer high-level questions, are less 
likely to amplify, discuss or use pupil answers, permit fewer 
pupil-initiated questions and cotments and give less feedback on pupil 
questions. They spend less class time discussing matters unrelated to 
lesson content. In short, effective teachers are academically focused. 
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3,5 Concept: Teacher Academic Faedback 

Definition* Teachar academic feedback - any expression, gesture 

or procedure that provides information to the student 
about the appropriatenasa of his/her raaponsa. 

Indicators 

3-5*1 Simple Positive Responsa 

Definitioni Simple positive responsa ^ teacher verbal or 
nonverbal bahavior that signifies the student response is 
correct without elaboration, 

EKaraplei (Pos) Mr. Kallyi What is maant by straight thinking? 
Lynn^ Like during an emergency, knowing what to do, 
Mr, Kelly I Yas , that would be some straight thinking, 

3*5,2 Academic Praise 

pefinitioni Acadenie praise - spacific statements that give 
information about the value of the response or its implications. 

Examples (Pes) Mr, Burns: Do you think the climate of Florida 
is in any way affectad because it is surrounded on three sides 
by water? 

Raphael! Yes, large bodies of water influence the climate 
making it irore temperate. Extremes in temperature are more 
common in the interior than along the coasts because water warms 
up slower than land but water keeps its heat longer so there is 
less change in the weather, 

Mr, Burns: That's an excellent analysis of the way water 
affects climate, Raphael, Your answer irdicatas that you 
understand the distinction between climate and weather, too. 
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3.5,3 Correctives 

Definition: Correctives ^ the teacher provides an eKplanation 
of the error or gives a correction. 

Exaraple: (Pos ) Ms, Chan: What is an isosceles triangle? 
Carlos I It hes 3 equal sides, 

Ms, Chan: No, remeraber we said a triangle with three equal 
sides has a name from Latin meaning equal that sounds like 
equal. Do you reraember it? 
Carlos : Equilateral* 

Ms, Chan: Good* So you have defined an equilateral triangle. 
Now, isosceles is a Greek word meaning equal legs. How many 
legs would it stand on? 
Carlos: Two legs* 

Ms* Chan: That is correct* Isosceles triangles have two equal 
sides (two legs)* The third side, the base, may be longer or 
shorter than the legs. Carlos, draw a picture of an isosceles 
triangle on the board* 

3*5,4 Redirects After Student Response 

Definitiou: Redirects after student response ^ teacher asks a 
different student to answer the question or to react to the 
response, 

Exaraple: (Pos) Ms, Brown: Use the contraction "it's" in a 
sentence, 

Scott: The kitten licked its paw, 

Ms, Brown: Sylvester, what does the contraction "it's" TOan? 
Sylvester! It is, 

Ms* Brown: Then, do you agree with the example. The kitten 
licked its paw? 

Sylvester: No, its paw shows possession; it isn't a 
contraction. 
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Principla 

If academic feedback is specific, evaluative, and/or providea corrac 
information, then achievement will ineraaaa* 

Supportive Evidenee 

First of all f^at doea research aay about the kinds and amount of 
feedback given by teachers? In a study of teachers in grades 3 and 6, 
Eahorik (1968) found that there were in total 175 different types of 
feedback, but some types were used only once and others as much as 183 
tiraaa. Variables affecting teacher feedback included grade levels lesso 
purpose, type of solicitation given, and quality or correctness of pupil 
response* 



The more frequent ly used types of feedback were (1) repeating the 
pupil's answer approvingly and calling for or giving a new topic for 
discussion, (2) calling on the pupil to de^ielop his response further, and 
(3) giving simple praises-confirmation and again moving the lesson along to a 
new topic. The sixteen types of frequently used feedback suggaat a rather 
rigid dependance on simple poaitive feedback, response development feedback, 
and laason development feedback. 

The most'-uaed types did not carry as much information as lass-used types 
such as reasons or explanations as to why a comment had or lacked value, 
clues or prompts regarding what to do next to improve a reaponae, and more 
elaborate praise or confirmation. 

In a study of high school physics teachers, Pankratz (1967) found that 
effective teachers used praise or encouragement only ona-^half of one percent 
of class time or about 6 praise atateraanta per 50 minute period. However 
the poorest teachers praised students only .0013 or about 1.3 praise 
statements par 50 minuta period. 
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1. 


Thay 




They 


3, 


Thay 


4. 


They 



Dalton (1969) noted that in a natural classroom sattingj studants ratad 
as high achievers by their teachars raceivad 731 positiva interactions as 
compared with 31% for the bottom group of studants. From a review of 
litaratura Rosanthal (1971) eays taaehers show Chair aKpectations in the 
f o 1 lowing ways i 

Thay call on bright studants more often 

2, They ask bright studants harder questions 

They give bright studants more time Co respond 

They do mora prompting and shaping of answers from bright students » 

What does research say about Che effects of feedback? Anderson et al 
(1978) measured effective teacher behavior in first grade reading groups and 
found positive results for several specific variables that may be helpful if 
not overused^ or if applied in appropriate classroom interaction conteKt. 
Variables related to achievement included (1) minimizing call outs (2) using 
susCained feedback to correct student errors and to reduce initial failures 
to respond j (3) omitting feedback after correcC answers (4) moderate use of 
praise (5) specific use of praise and (6) specific use of criticism. 

In a study by Martin eC al (1980) first grade students achieved more 
^en (1) they had fewer responses terminated by the teacher giving them the 
answer, (2) they answered more questions correctlyj and (3) they had fewer 
"failures to respond." Related to the student's relative standing within 
his/her group, lower achievement resulted from more feedback to incorrect 
answers in the form of criticism or terminal feedback. Sustaining feedback 
gave higher achievement. 

In mastery learning studies corrective instruction correlated positively 
with achievement. Final achievement of the classes where learning of each 
task was corrected was much higher (80%) than the final achievement of the 
non-mastery classes (60%) when learning of each task was not corrected. 

Bloom (1976) estimates that the use of correctives accounCs for 
approxiraaCely 25 percent of the achievement variance in a review of eight 
mastery learning studies at the elementary school level. 
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In a discussion of studies at the college level, Kulik and Kulik 
(Paterson, 1979) state there is little diffarance in the effect of 
correctivas as to the form used, but the timing of correctives did increase 
achievement. Further , the remediation requirement that errors ba corrected 
enhancad performance, EvidenGe from several studies supports the practice 
of correcting student errors early in the learning process* It is therefore 
important for teachers to check for comprehension as the lesson proceeds 
Emmer et al (1981). 

Studies generally support the conclusion that criticism and nagativisra 
depress learning. In a compilation of studies Dunkin and Biddle (1974) and ^ 
Rosenshine (1971) found thirteen studies out of sixteen yielded evidence 
that teachers who more frequently use criticism and disapproval tend to have 
students ^o do less well on achievement tests. There were negative 
correlations with achievement ranging from =.22 to -,61 in grades 1--10. 

According to the findings in three studies, Anderson at al (1979)| 
Stallings and Kaskovitg (1974) and Stallings et al (1979) optimal benefit 
from handling an incorrect student response occurs when the teacher helps 
students arrive at a correct answer by asking simple questions^ providing 
cues to clarify the problem^ or giving assistanca with the process for 
working out the correct solution. Giving the student the correct answer and 
then moving to another student is not positively related to achievement 
gain. 

In a functional analysis of verbal praise j Brophy (1981) defines praise 
statements as detailed expressions of positive teacher responses or 
evaluations of pupil responses that give information about the value of the 
response or its implications. This is awre than simple affirmative feedback 
such as "good," "OK," or "right." Criticism connotes detailed negative 
reactions which also go beyond simple negative feedback about incorrect 
responses. From the analysis of numerous studies the following guidelines 
for effective praise are contrasted with ineffective praise: 
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Effective Praise 
1* Is delivered contingantly 

2, Specifies the particulars of Che accomplishment 

3, Shows spontaneity^ variety^ and other signs of credibility; suggests 
clear attention to the student's accomplishment 

4, Rewards attainment of specified performance criteria (which can 
include effort critieria however) 

5, Provides information to students about their competence or the value 
of their accomplishments 

6, Orients students towards better appreciation of their own 
task-^related behavior and thinking about problem solving 

7, Uses students' own prior accomplishments as the context for 
describing present accomplishments 

8, Is given in recognition of noteworthy effort or success at difficult 
(for this student) tasks 

9, Attributes success to effort and ability^ implying that similar 
successes can be expected in the future 

10. Fosters endogenous attributions (students believe that they expend 
effort on the task because they enjoy the task and/or want to 
develop task-relevant skills) 

11. Focuses students' attention on their own task--re levant behavior 

12. Fosters appreciation of and desirable attributions about task 
relevant behavior after the process is completed 
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Inef fact ive Praise 

1- Is dalivared randomly or unaystematieally 
2p Is rastrictad to global positive raactions 

3, Shows a bland uniformity^ which suggasta a conditioned rasponae raade 
with minimal attantion 

4, Rewards mara participation, without consideration of parforraanee 
procassas ©r outcomes 

5, Providaa no information at all or givas atudants information about 
their status 

6, Orients students toward comparing thamaelvas with others and 
thinking about compating 

7p Usas the accomplishmants of paara as tha contaxt for dascribing 
studants' presant accomplishments 

8* la givan without ragard to the affort axpended or the maaning of the 
accompliahmant (for this student) 

9, Attributes succasa to ability alone or to external factors auch as 
luck or easy task 



10, 



11, 



Fostars axoganous attributions (students believe that they axpend 
effort on tha task for axtarnal raaaons — to please the teacher, win 
a competition or reward, etc.) 

Focuaea atudenta' attantion on the taachar as an external authority 
figure who is manipulating them 



12. Intrudes into tha ongoing process, distracting attention from task 
relevant behavior* 



^Brophy, Jarre, "Teacher Praiaei A Functional Aualysia," Review of 
Educational Reaearch , Spring 1981, p. 26. Copyright 1981, ~ 
African Educational Research Aa|cg^tion, Waahington, D.C* 
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Except ions /Extens ions 

In a aCudy of types of teacher feedback used by effectiva teachers in 
grades 2 and 3, Mahaffey at al (1975) found different optimal approaches 
used by teachers or low SIS versus high SES children* 

Procass feedback, defined as explaining by discuesing the processes 
used to arrive at an answer^ showed poaicive correlations with achiavament 
for high SES children. In contrast procass feedback in low SES claaaes 
showed weak but nagative relationships. However ^ lack of feedback to 
correct answers ahowed positive correlationa In low SES classes « This 
surprising result was thought to be related to curricular content. Since 
low SES teachers are working on basic tool skills, fast pacing uninterrupted 
by process feedback seemed to ba appropriate, 

Mahaffey et al's (1975) study of second and third grade effectiva 
teachers indicate that optimal feedback to incorrect student responses or no 
raaponae depends upon the type of children being taught. In ganeral, low 
SES teachers stayed with a child until he or she got the answer or improved 
an anawer and did not go on to aomeone else who already knew the answer. 
The teachers provided clues or rephrased the question, supporting and 
encouraging the student to respond. 

On the other hand ^ high SES teachers ware likely to go on to another 
child if the original respondent did not answer correctly. The failure to 
respond correctly generally indicated a lack of knowledge rather than fear 
of responding. These children were eager and were likely to learn from 
liatening to thair classmates so it was important to get the right answer 
from any child, Brophy and Evertaon (1974) also found correctives used by 
teachers vs^o redirected the question to a different student ^ or who provided 
the correct answer, correlated positively ,61 with raading achiavament in 
high SES classes. 
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Abraham et al (1971) found that probing in grades one, six and eleven 
induced more pupil inferences and more aecurate pupil inferences eoncerning 
aubject matter in social studies and math* In white suburban classrooms 
probing lessons induced more observations concerning subject matter. 
However, in black ghetto classrooms nonprobing instructional techniques 
produced more □bservations concerning subject matter. 

Rowe (1974) reported on an experimental prob lera-solving-science task. 
One group of students received overt verbal rewards from the teacher on a 
random schedule. The second group of students received reward for correct 
responses. The third group received no overt verbal rewards. Rowe 
concludes that in problem solving or inquiry situations, overt verbal 
rewards may distract students from the task and cause conflict between two 
motivational goals, because boys in group three prospered in the no reward 
situation t^ereas girls fared slightly better in group two with rewards. 
However, the problem solving efficiency of group one, which closely matched 
observed reward frequency in the classrooms, was significantly below the 
performance of the other two groups . 

Brophy (1981) found that praise occurs relatively infrequently, 
Anderson et al., (1979) observed that teachers praise about 11% of their 
pupils' correct answers in first grade-readlng^group recitation which means 
no child receives very much praise per day. But teachers do give more 
academic praise tn high^expectation students than to low-expectation 
students even whan opportunities to praise are taken into account, (Brophy 
and Good, 1970| Co p^r and Baron, 1977| Heines and Hawthorne, 1978), 
Furthermore praisy inay be given inappropriately for incorrect answers or 
without specificity, thereby causing a lack of credibility as well. It is 
not surprising that praise does not correlate highly with greater 
achievement. Brophy summarises as follows^ 

In any case, it is only with low=SES/ low-ability students in the early 
grades that praise seems to have genuine reinforcing effects on student 
learning. It is true that rates of praise of good student answers tend 
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to correlaCe weakly but positively with atudent learning in the upper 
alaraantary gradaa and in the junior high and high school grades 
(Evartson et al.^ 1980| Flandars, 1970), Howavar, it appaara that 
thaae corralationa appear ainiply becausa praiae of good student anawers 
is part of a TOre fundamantal taaching pattern involving eoncentration 
on claaaroom racitation and group disGuaaion, Meaaures of time spent 
in thaae activitiaa tend to eorrelata with achievemant mora strongly 
than praisa rates do^ and in general ^ procaaa=^product data auggaat that 
atructuring the clasaroom in ordar to elicit good student anawers in 
tha first place is far more important for producing aehievenient than 
praiaing those anawers after they have been elicited. Teacher praise 
^ppeara to have little or no cauaal role in its own rights at leaat in 
typical everyday claaaroom interactiona (e.f, Brophy, 1979).* 



^Brophy^ Jerre, "Teacher Praise i A Functional Analyaia." Review of 
Educational Reaaearch , Spring 1981, p, 16, Copyright 1981, 
American Educational Research Association, Washingtm, D*C, 
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3.6 Concept: Hariagament of Seatwork/HoTOework 

Dafinitloni Management of seat work /horaawork - taachar activities 
(veibal or non'-varbal ) that initiate and suatain the involvemant of 
students in ^rk at desks or tables or at homa^ 

Indicators 

3»6,1 Gives Saatwork or Homework directions 

Definition: Gives seatwork or homework direct ions — teacher 
talk that aKpIlcate.^ procedures for independent practice of 
lesaon content. 

EKaraplei (Pos) Hr. Peel gives directions for practice in a 
geography class by stating^ Look at the skeleton^ map that I am 
holding. Notice that the rivers, lakes j highways, and forests 
have not been named, l will give each of you five of these 
maps. You are to loc^ta sites where cities and towns are most 
likely to develop. First here is a sample map. Try locating on 
it some sites wiere towns or cities might ba found. 

Example: (Pos ) Mr, Leonard: Now for tomorrow. On page 297 
(text), you have a new idea. It says the equilateral triangle 
is Mt so often that we might as well have a little formula for 
it. It is proved there (page 297), Will you study the proof? 
Substitution, of course, and your formula~usa it in solving 
number la, b^ c, and d| number 2a| number 3^ number 4^ a and b^ 
and that will give us enough practice. Now, start your homework 
and we'll sea whether the assignment is clear. 

At this point students begin doing homework and teacher 
helps students individually with the assignment. 
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3.6*2 Chaeks Gooprahanaion of Saatwork/Homawork 

Define" tioni Chacka comprahanaion of aeatwork/horaework ^ teacher 
parformanee to aacertain idiathar or not atudents undarstand what 
they ara to do at aaatwork* 

Examplat (Pos) Given the exampla in 3.6*lp Mr* Peel proceeds by 
aaklng studanta to locate one or more potential aites for a city 
and to state raaaona for thair aalectiona. When the atudents 
are auccasaful in doing ao^ thay proceed with their saatwork by 
locating tha moat likely si tea on each of five maps ha has 
prapared for tha class* 

3*6,3 Sets Time for Checking Seatworfc/Homework 

Definitioni Sets tiraa for checking aeatwork/homework ^ teacher 
uttarancea that alart atudents as to whan their work will be 
assessed * 

Exampla I (Pos) Ms* Andarsoni Your seatwork will be checked at 
tha end of tha pariod (at beginning of the next class, etc). 

Exampla I (Pos) Mr* Clinker's history class has been aa Igned to 
do a project on the influence of labor organizationa on tha 
movement to astabliah public schools in the United States* Tha 
task has bean analysed into major elamanta by the class, each 
alamant being assigned a group of four students. The class haa 
been givan a week to do the relevant study and to' organize their 
reports* Tha reports to be given orally on a specified day. 

3*6,4 Teacher Mobility 

Dafinitioni Teacher mobility - teacher circulataa about tha 
room as students engage in saatwork and aaaiats studcinta ^o 
need help. 
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Exatnple: (Pos) During seatwork, Mr. Peel moved about the room 
helping two or three studants who have not fully undarstood tha 
assignmant or wara otharwisa having difficulty, 

3,6*5 Holds Studants Accountable and Givas Feedbaek, 

Dafinitioni Holds studants accountabla and gives faadback ^ 
teacher chacks errors, or gives feadbackj or gradas seatwork or 
all of thesat 

iMmplei (Pos) Mr. Peel in 3,6,2 asks studants at random to tall 
tha sites they chose and . their reasons. Then reasons ara 
disoussad and the answer decidad upon, 

Examplai (Pos) Ms. Rodriguez^ I'm returning your homework on 
common and proper nouns « Most of the papers wara very good. If 
you have an "OK'* mark, you may work with Ms, Nelson (teacher 
aida)j on the Halloween story you ara writing for the first 
grade. Remember to capitalize all proper nouns. Those who have 
a note on your paper to practice nouns will meet with ma now at 
the Languaga Laarning Center for another lesson on comion and 
proper nouns m 

Frinciple 

If students understand ^at they are to do ,nt seatwork and how they are 
to do it; and if the teacher monitors their work, provides corrective 
feedback j and holds them responsible , then learning will be enhanced. 

S^u^portive Evidence 

Seatwork typically involves practice exercises and its management 
requires that the teacher prepare the students to do the exercises, that the 
teacher give assistance ^en students encounter serious difficulties, and 
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that students be hald accountable for assigned work, Procass-product 
studies have established the importanfi& of saatwork, espacially in 
elemautary reading and mathematics and certain aleraants of language arte, 
Seatwork was found to be effiettve In second grada arithmetic, both Ipj^ aft^d 
high SESj whan assignmants are individit slized (Coker and others ^ 1976, 
revlawad by Medley j 1977). In suBHnarl= xng the behavior of effactiva 
teachers from his comprehenaiva raviei^ of tha literatura. Mad lay (197?) 
concludes "Tha effactiva teacher's pUpL Is (in gradaa III and below) do apa nd 
mora time in seatwork or 'independertt m tudyj* but their teachers behave 
differently during this time than inm£^ active teachers. For one thing, th^ my 
spend more time checking individual pop^ il's work; for another, they are la ^s 
perfunctory when they do go , , . ^ t^-m general picture * , , is clear. 
When the effective teacher's pupils ^r'^ independently, the teacher aetiva ly 
supervises them, giving careful attencl-on to those individual children who ^ 
in the teacher's opinion, need it* The ineffective teacher who assigna 
pupils to seatwork leaves them pratcy ni^ch to themselves | anyone who needs 
help must seek it," 

A study by Qood and Grouwi (1977) 
Indicates that effective teachers assig 
to students i^en they need assistance ^ 
successful teachers provlda clear dirac 
exercises and ^at is to be laarned^ 

The foregoing observations and sui^gestions are consistent with the 
findings of Brophy and Evertion (1976), in their study of some 68 
teachers--30 teachers in one selected iample and 38 in a randomiEad satnple 
constituting the comparative group. Thay state that effective taacheri, ita 
elementary grades, manage seatwork as fc^llowsi They give demons trat Ions 
groups* Then they move around, encour^^ging students to try to defflonstrate 
tasks. They then provide feedback to iadividuals according to their nieds^ 
Teachers who do not give demonstrationa and individual feedback are Im 
successful* It is important to recognise, as Brophy and Evertson amphasig^^ , 
that it is not easy to detect whether students really understand a Ceachar^s 
explanation of what they are to do aC saatwork. Teachers must ask pointed 



fourth grade arithmetic claifles, 
*a coramon seatwork exercises ^ responcrf 
^and give feedback* In addition, 
^tlons about how to do the asiignid 
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questions s not just general queries such as "Do you understand?" "Is that 
clear?" "Any questions?" 

Prtneiple 

If students are prapared in class for assigned homework so they 
understand how to do it, the assignments are short, stud^.nts are held 
accountable, and corrective feedback is provided, then aehievement can 
increase * 

Supportive Evidence 

Seventeen articles comparing the effects of horaawork with no horaewo^k 
appeared in the literature between 1900 and 1959 (Goldstein, 1960). Anothfc^r 
survey for the period between 1900 and 1974 turned up thirtean studies in 
mathematics alone (Austinj 1974), Both reviewers concluded that these 
studies tended to support the practice of regularly assigned horaework as a 
positive variable in achievement. The research is not cDnclueive, but no 
study showed a negative effect of homework on achievement* 

While homework has been studied extensivelyj much of the early work is 
flawed because homework is often compared in effectiveness to other forma o ^± 
study such as supervised study rather than to no homework* In addition 
some of the experimental work was designed to test the influence of certain 
variables upon the effects of horaework* Among these variables are voluntar^r 
homework compared to required homework, length of homework asiignraents, and 
effect of feedback* Furthermore, the kinds of homework of ten varied , with 
some exercises requiring practice, some problem solving^ and some 
cpmprehension* AlsOj content control was often neglected resulting in 
studies that covered a variety of content* All these shortcoraings indicate 
that research about homework should be taken with caution. 

An early study by Vincent (1937) shows the homework group sliihtly 
superior to the group without homework, but not enough to convince him that 
homework should be required* Another study by Crawford and Carmiehael 
(1937), involving grades 5-8 and covering a three year period, found the 
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homawork group alightly better in achiavement , and according to a foUow-up 
study, the group reeeiving no homevrork mada loiter achiavamant aeorea in high 
school. A mora recant study by Koch (1965), confined to a eingla grade and 
subject—sixth grade arithmatie—and covering a period of tan waaks found a 
significant difference favoring Che homawork group in arithraacic concept 
achiavement and no significant difference in problem solving. 

Extansiona/Excaptions 

Martena (1969) made a study of homework in grade three, involving 
arithmetic computation^ processes^ and problem solving, Thrae groups of 
students were used| ona was given no homework , another was given ordinary 
classroom homework, and the third was assigned a specified number of pages 
m the text. The treatments produced no significant differancas. Gray and 
Allison (1971) made a study of tha effect of homework on four computational 
skills and concepts with fractions Involving sixth grade sfcudants. The 
experiment covered a period of eight weeks. Two groups ware eitablished 
randomly. One group was given thraa 20-minute homework assignments per 
weak. The second group was assigned no homework. The traaEments were 
reversed at tha end of four weeks, each group thus raceiving both treatments 
to control the influanca of teaching styles. No significant differences 
attributable to treatment effects or teacher effects were found with raspaet 
to computational skills. The same held true for the ef facta of homework on 
comprehension of fraction concepts. No significant affaete of homework on 
arithmetic achievement was found in two earlier studies by Gooka and Brown 
(1935)^ and by Teahan (1935). 



A study of homework in the New York City eiaraentary SchoolSj by Di 
Napoli (1937), involved two schools in each of three differanE kinds of 
neighborhoods. In each neighborhood one school followed the practice of 
voluntary homework and the other required homework in gradei 5 and 7. Soffle 
twelve hundred children vrere used in the study. Di Napoli concluded that 
"compulsory ho;iiawork in the fifth grada, male and female, favors achievamenc 
as measured by a battery of standardized tests and there is a tendency for 
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this difference to approach significance." And ha concluded fyftlier tFnac 
^'VoXuntary liomawork in the seventh grade, male and female, Cm^t^ti 
achisvemen&~but the differancas are so slight as to be Insigntflcant^*^ ' 

The aE^fect ©f teacher comments on homework in mathaTOatic^ vii stu<ttied 
by Austiti C1976)* A total of six teachers, five secondary At\d m 
elamtintairy^ participated in the experiment* Two hundred and tvfinty-tw»^ 
studt^nts, comprising nine classes, were involved in the aix^ve^K atudy, . tn 
each class atudants ware divided randomly, some racalving co^^fltg on t^heir 
paperfi and othars no coments* The nine classes consisted of ^flthwecL^e 
(one clamB> ^ general mathematics (three classas). Algebra I (f^tif cUg^ ) ^ 
and ^Bommtcy (ona class). The papers of both comment and nP-.^^jiifliaiit gr-oupi 
ware gta^lei by indicating right and wrong problams and giving ttiMsPe^ ^ a 
grada* tn addition, the commant group received comments as fc?lJoya^ L ^£ a 
problem var^ missed, errors ware indicated and corrections mnd% bygiviT^ig 
correct ^nfewers or showing how to solve the problem; if a cl%ir^^ loluti - 
ware worked out, the teacher took note of it by an appropriate mmnt^ if a 
student ^iZ not do as well as he or she should , in tha teacher * ^ Opinio»Ta , 
the atud^iit was encouraged to do better. Classroom procedural ^ra 
unchanged « In two clasaes—geomatry and general mathamaties^^tiia C9inrtie«it 
group vaa significantly superior in achievement to tha no-eoiw^iit group - • In 
no algebra «lass was the comment group better than the no^conwfi^iit |roup ^ - 
Comments appear to influence achievement in gaometry and gen^r^jraath. A 
similar mm^y by Schoen and Kreye (1974), showing that feadb^ck fias no 
influence o-n homework in roathamatics courses for alemantary te^etes, t^mndm 
to support the findings of Austin's study except for gaometry. 

Good a»d Grouws (1977) included homework as one of Cha key miahl^mm In 
theiir eKPer^mental program of mathematics teaching raferrad to ^irly Iti tlim 
ravlaw of reaaarch on concept 3*2 where the experimental prpgr4w«aB 
superior to the controls. Since ^Lomawork is embedded in a set ^jinri^^^l&m 
constituting the experimental tre ??:^5ent, it is impossible to datrtna t^i^at 
the affect ^£ the treatment i^uld be without homework or the effaCEs o| 
homework aS m single variable. After pointing out a number of ysuies c^f 
homework, Good and Grouws suggest the following ways of handling tomev^^^k* 
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1, At the very end of the math class period on Monday through 
Thursday J give a homework assignment which is due at the baginning 
of the class period the following day* 

2, Each assignTOnt should require about 15 minutes of outside class 
time. Within this time frame, assignments will probably average 
about eight problems per day depending on the kinds of problams 
being assigned. 

3, The primary focus for an assignment should be on the major ideas 
discussed in cla^s that day. Also each assignment given on Tuesday 
and Wednesday should include one or two review problems from the 
current week's work. 

4* Each assignment given on Thursday should be primarily devoted to 
review problems from the current week's work* In order for 
sufficient practice to be given on the material discussed on 
Thursday, this assignment will be a bit longer than assignments for 
other days and will probably take about 20 minutes for most 
students to complete. 

5* Typically J eash assignment should be scored (number correct) by 
another student. Papers should then be returned to their owners 
for brief examination. Finally, papers should be passed forward so 
that the scores can be recorded In the grade book. 

6. The assignments given should be recorded daily in the Taachar's 
Log. 

It Is Interesting to note that homework is combined with review^ a 
practice that may enhance the effectiveness of both homework and review. 
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Principle 

If practice exercisaa of appropriate length and spacing are provided 
and students ara held accountable for on-- task bahavior, than learning will 
ba enhanced , 

Supportive Evidanee 

That practice induces learning needg no defense* The poaitive effects 
of practice are well known from common experience and professional wisdom as 
wall as from research. The value of practice is embedded in the maxims: 
Praetica niakes perfect; we laarn to do by doing* And one of the earliest 
theories of learning in mdern psychology ^ that of Thorndike, included the 
law of eKercise« However, there has been a tendency to associate practice 
with rota learningj drill on materials of little or no meaning^ and with 
psychomotor behavior. But nowadays the term "practice" is used in a broader 
sense to designate not only repetitive activities but also exercises in 
complex operations such as composition exercisas in written eKprassion* 

The effactivenesa of practice is conditioned by at least three 
variables f length of the practice period ^ temporal distribuirion of 
practice, and nature of the material* The length of the practice period has 
received much attention from researchers. Generally speaking^ less 
meaningful material requires shorter periods of practice* In learning to 
spell, for example, twenty-minute study periods will yield greater gains 
than eighty-minute periods (Hovland. 19J8| HcAustinj 1921; Pyle, 1913- 
Starch, 1927)* 

Distribution of practice, or spacing of practice periods, is also an 
important variable* If responses to materials or exercises are highly 
similar, as in learning addition combinations, distributed practice will be 
effective (Kappel^ 1964). However, the influence of distributed practice is 
less when the materials are internally organized as in learning a complex 
concept by practicing with examples and non-examples. The less meaningful 
the material, the more likely that distributed practice will result in 
learning (Underwood, 1961)* 
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In a study of the effect of structurad practice on akill in written 
expression of first graders, Sullivan, Okada, and Niedarmeyer (1971) found 
that a^parlmental subjacts jmrm significantly superior to the controls. 
Their treatment provided for saquential practice on writing tasks, gradually 
increasing in complexity. In the beginning eKarcises, there were pictures 
and a two-page story with one or more words missing from each sentence. The 
student supplied the missing words from a list. In the next phases the 
pages were increased to four and the students were asked to supply their own 
words to complete the story. Gradually entire sentences ware missing from 
the story^ and students supplied sentences to complete it. Finally, 
illustrations were given and the children wrote their own story. About 1200 
first graders j representing 42 classes ^ made up the subjacts of the study. 
The treatment program was included with the reading program in 14 classes of 
five schools. The remaining classes made up the controls. 

The compositions from both controls and treatment classes were 
evaluated and scored by judges. The treatment classes were significantly 
better in the following ways: wrote longer stories^ more sentences, fewer . 
punctuation and spelling errors. The stories written by the treatment group 
ware almost three times as long as those written by the controls. The time 
required to do the exercises ranged from ID to 15 minutes per exercise. 
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4.0 PRESENTATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 

Daflnicloni Thia damain ^ manipulaCion of the content of 
instrucCion to Induce laarnings 

The domain Includas the following named concepts i 

4.1 Presentation of Interpretative (Conceptual) Knowledge 

4.2 Presentation of Explanatory (Law or Law-Like) Knowledge 
4*3 Presentation of Academic Rule Knowledge 

4,4 Presentation of Value Knowledge 
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Overview 



Teaching entails at least two types of parformancai 1) interaction with 
students^ and 2) manipulation of subject mat tar* A teacher may ask 
questions in a random order or in a set sequence | or a teacher may demand 
quick answers to questions or allow time for students to think. These are 
elements of instructional managements The teacher must also deal with 
subject matteri definitions (concepts), rules as in grammar and 
mathematics, laws as in natural science, lav-^lika principles as in social 
studies, and value statements. These make up the basic elements of subject 
matter^ Examples are as followsi 

Definition: Water is an odorless, tasteless liquid composed of two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen; noun is the name of 
an object or events 

Rule: Begin a sentence with a capital letteri use a plus sign to 
indicate addition^ 

Lawi If the temperature of a confined voIuto of gas is constant and 
pressure is applied^ then the volume will vary inversely with 
the pressure* 

Law-like Principle: If people are persecuted for their beliefs of what= 

ever kind and there are ways to escape, they will 
flee to places where their beliefs will be 
to lerated « 

Value Judgment: Guy DeMaupaasant ' s The Wreck is a good short story* 
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In this domain of teaching we ate coneerned primarily with the 
praaantation of dafinitions^ laws, law^lika principlas, and valuaa, Theaa 
ara found in almost every subject of the curriculum. And although their 
contant varies from subject to subject, each has tha same form and requires 
the same mode of analysis and instruction from ona subject to another* For 
eKdmple, regardless of the school subjact, concepts consist of a category 
(class or set) and attributes by which to tall \rfiathar or not an object 
belongs to tha category. Laws or law^lika principles always contain a sat 
of conditions and a consequenc that results from tha conditions. Concepts 
and laws constitute powerful elements of knowladga and at the same tima are 
among the most difficult to teach. 
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4*1 Concept I Prasantation of InCarpretativa CConceptual) Knowledge 

Definition i Presentation of Interpretative (conceptual) knowledge - 
teacher performance involved in analysing and presenting 
information to facilitate the acquisition of concepts. 

Indicators 



4-1-1 Gives Dafinition Only 

Dafinitioni Gives definition only - teacher utterances that 
give the verbal meaning of pivotal terms when beginning a new 
topic or some new aspect of the current topic, no analysis or 
examples being given* 

EKamplef In a discussion of the nervous system Ms, Jaco says ^ A 
dandron is a nerve fiber that carries the nerve impulse to the 
neurons * 



4-1,2 Gives Example (s) Only 

Definition: Gives axample(s) only ^ teacher performance that 
names ^ describes^ or depicta eKamples of a concept without 
giving either attributes or definltionj or performance that 
induces students to do so* 



Exampla^ Discussing a passage in a novel Mr. AmaEon says. What 
do wa mean by moralising? Then goes on to say. If I am talking, 
and 1 say J here is this man who has stolen a watch and is in 
jail and then I say that this just goes to show that theft Is 
evil and leads to no good, I am moralizing. 
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4.1.3 TasCs Exampla (ru le--aKampla ) 

Definitioni Tests exampla - teachar performance that gives a 
dafinition and than names ^ describes or depicts axamples that 
poaaess the attributes and axamplas that do not possess them or 
performanca that induces studants to do so- 

Example: Mr. Urich, a sixth grade teacher (4*1*4 below), draws 
anothar triangla of different shape and size on the blackboard, 
ealling attention to how it differs from and is also like the 
first. He then draws a variety of plana figures ~ squaras, 
different kinds of triangles, circles, parallelograms, etc*^- 
asking that the students tell which are triangles and which are 
not and why, 

4.1.4 Identifies Attributes 

Definitioni Xdantifies attributes - teacher utterances or 
actions that give a category and identify the attributes for 
tailing t^ether or not a given object or event belongs to the 
category or utterances or actions that Induce students to do so* 

Example I In a sixth grade class, Mr. Urich says^ A triangle is 
a plane figure with three angles and three sides. He continues. 
Now this is a plane figure (draws triangle on chalkboard), for 
it has length and breadth but no depth. Note a, b^ and e are 
angles and ab, bcj and ac are sides. 
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4*1*3 Distinguiahes RalaCed Coneapta 

Definitioni Disclnguiahes related concepts - teacher 
perforinanca that emphaal^es attributes that saparate members of 
a family of concapts (pardon, probation, parole; or taxea, 
tariffs, fees), or performance that encouragaa studants to do 
so . 

Example I Ms, Dobson says, Wa have bean discussing imperialism 
and wa see that it is the control of natural resourcas and i^orld 
trade by dominating other nations ofcan by the possession of 
colonies. Now, we often see colonialism mantioned in the madia* 
What does colonialism mean? 

Maryi A nation conquers other nations, usually undevelopad 
ones, and controls them for its advantage* 

Ms* Dobson I Mary, that is a good ™y to state it* Now, how 
does it differ from imperialism. 

Johni It is part of imperialism* A nation can be imperialistic 
without colonies; It can dominate other nations , especially 
small and weak ones, by its aconomic power and subversive 
ideology without actually taking them over as Russia is doing in 
Cuba and some other countries* 

4*1*6 Concapt Induction 

Dafinitioni Concept induction ^ teacher performanca that 
provides eKamples of a concept from which students infer the 
concept and its attributes. 
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EKamplai Ma. Glass draws different kinds of trianglaa on the 
chalkboard. She than asks the atudants, a sixth grade clasSj to 
point out the ways the figures are alike. Sha writes these on 
the board as they are pointed out. Then the students are asked 
to identify ho%7 they differ. From these observations the class 
constructs a definition of the figures and gives them the name 
triangla. 

Principla 

If concepts are taught by providing definitions, examples and 
non-examples, and by identifying criterial attributes, than students are 
more likely to acquire complaK concepts than if taught other ways. 

Supportive Evidence 

A study by Anderson (1972) shows that college students who are taught 
ona sentence dafinitions of unfamiliar concepts are able to Idantify from 
the definition alone axamplas of the concept. The overall performance of 
the subjects was very high, indicating that students can learn concepts from 
deflnitiGns. It should be borne in mind, however, that the subjects of this 
experiment were undergraduate college students and experienced in concept 
learning. The results of this study should therefore be generalized with 
caution, 

A study by Johnson and Stratton (1966) lends support to Anderson's 
findings. They studied five methods of teaching concepts! defining the 
concept, using it in a sentence, giving synonyms , classification , and a mixed 
method consisting of elements of each of the others p They found that 
students ^rfio were taught by the mixed method achieved higher total scores 
and that all method groups did batter than the control group. 
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The foragolng acudiaa appear to indicate that Goncepts ara learnad by 
stating them aa definitions. But this procedura is not sufficient because, 
as Klauamaier (1976) has pointed out^ the student may simply mamoriae tha 
dafinition without understanding tha concapt. The possibility of this is 
obvlatad by the use of examplas and non--eKaraplea which the student can 
classify if ha has acquired the definition (Tannyson 1973), 

Tennyson (1978 )j In a study involving collage students ^ found that in 
learning the concapt "trochaic meter" studants who ware given both 
definition and positive and negatlva examplas did better than studants who 
racaived tha axamples only, Feldman (1972) in a study with sixth grade 
studants obtainad the same results as those of Tannysoni namely, that tha 
students did better idian given both dafinitions and examples and 
non-examplas than whan they were given only axamples* 

The question of hew many axamples to use has also been studied. Frayer 
(1970) idio found that studants ioho were given a concapt definition and four 
examples did just as well In concept learning as studants who ware given a 
concept definition and eight axamples. This suggests that a few wall chosen 
aKamplea are just as effective as a larger number. 

The choice of examplas is an Important matter. Examples are most 
affective if thay differ widely in variable attributas. Non-examplas are 
more effective if they exhibit a minimum numbar of critarial at tributes 
(Klausmeier^ 1976| Klausmeier, Ghatala, and Frayar^ 1974; Tannyson, Woodlay 
and Marrill, 1972). 

The absenca of non^axamples results in incomplete concept learning 
(Tannyson et al, 1972). This is the case even when examples are divergent 
and range from easy to difficult. 

In the case of a family of concepts whara two or more members of the 
family are coordinate (e.g., pardon, parola, probate), the research suggests 
that they be taught as single concepts using examples of one concept as 
non^examples of the others (Markla, 1977), 
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What can ba concluJed from Cha rasaareh? Thara is consiaCant support 
for the supariority of concept teaching by the genaral formula—daf inition 
with a few wall choaen examplas and non--examplas , But it is alao clear from 
the rasaareh that concapts can ba taught in a numbar of other ways , although 
lass effectivaly- 

Extensions/Exceptions 

In Piaget-s operational phase of davalopment—ages four to 
seven—childran laarn concapts Informally as they acquire language and 
through eKperience with objects* They learn to classify objects by a single 
obvious feature and do not readily compare objects as to similarities and 
differences* At age seven and beyond students can classify objects into 
main and sub-categories such as boats + autos + airplanes = means of 
transportation* They begin to handle formal definitions and thus to learn 
concepts via definitions. Then it is appropriate to emphasise the 
acquisition of Important concepts through the rule^exaraple formula. 

It should also be noted that some types of concepts are more difficult 
to learn than others (Clark 1971), Conjunctive concepts are easier to learn 
than disjunctive ones* For example^ it is easier to learn that a dolman 
Is a gold braided jacket^ worn like a cape with sleeves hanging free than to 
learn that an out in baseball is three strikes ^ or caught fly, or thrown 
out at base, or tagged off base* Ratio concepts such as density in physics 
or social science are even more difficult to learn. And concepts for which 
there are n© instances such as "force of attraction" in Newton's prineipla 
of gravitation are acquired only in the context of complex logical 
operations * 

Medley (1977) reports from his survey of research on teacher competence 
that the discovery TOthod—laarning concepts by induction from examples^is 
negatively related to student achievement in reading for both low and high 
SES students in the second grade. 
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4,2 Concapti Prasentation of Explanatory (Laws or Law-lika Statamanta) 
Knowledge 

Dafinitiooi Presantation of axplanatory knowladge ^ taachar 

parformanea that relates an outcoma or raaulta to a 
conditiooi or taacher performance chat states or elieits a 
statement of aondition Chat causes or results in (brings 
about j produces, or oCher such expressions) anocher 
Qondicion called an effect or consequences 

Indicators 



4«2al Explicates the Cause 

Dafinitioni EKplicates the cause - teacher parformanca thmt 
identifies and analyses the cause (s), or parformanca that 
directs students in an analysis of the causaCs)* 



Example I Class is discussing crime and its causes, Mr, Boktar 
says^ We have mentioned loss of identityj up--rootad people ^ 
and rapid transportation among the conditions that inf lujenjce 
the crime rate . Now loss of identity is a very important 
cause. Can you give us some indication as to why that is so 
important? Lis? 

Liz I There are so many people. So no one can find the 
criminals. They don't know who they are. Persons who can hide 
in a crowd are more likely to commit crimes - 

Ti That's good. It's easier to get lost in a large city, A 
city the size of New York City^ or Chicago, Los AngaleSj St. 
Louis, or any of our large cities in the United States™try to 
find a person who is— one has committed some crime. Unless you 
have some very good clues to go on, it would be almost 
impossible to find them, wouldn't it? But, when you have paople 
coming to small toims and if they're strangers, it's very easy 
to keep track of them. And in small communities. 
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paople know so much about what other people do; your neighbora 
know when you come and go, and there's vary little opportunity 
for anonyml ty • 

4.2.2 Explicatas the Effect 

Definition* iKplicates the affect ^ teacher performance that 
identifies and analyses the effect of conditions, or performance 
that directs students in an analysis of the effect. 

Example I Mr. Boktar says i We have been discussing some of the 
causes of crime. We have said that crime is the result, or 
largely the result of certain conditions—loss of identity, 
rapid change and so on. Let us now look at the effect of these 
conditions. We call it crime. What are the different types of 
crime. The class then discusses different kinds of crime and 
the cost of crime to the society. 

4*2.3 States Causal Principle , Using Linking Words 

Definitioni States causal principle, using linking words - 
activities «tiich formulate, or involve students in formulating, 
the causal principlej using linking words to connect effect (s) 
to cause(s)« 

Exaraplei Mr* Boktar makes the cause-affect relation explict 
when he says i If parsons are in social circumstance where thay 
lose identity j suffer poverty, and undergo rapid social change 
(and other conditions treated in the class), then the crime 
rate increases . 

4.2.4 Applies a Causal Principle 

Definitioni Applies a causal principle - teacher directs 
students in using a principle (law or law--like statement) to 
solve a problem or to explain a known effect. 
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Examples A student says^ I live on the beach and almost every 
night the wind changea direction about 1:30, When the direction 
is changing, the air is perfectly still and I get vay hot. Then 
the wind that has been coming from the water to the land 
reverses itself and blows from the land to the water. Why does 
it do that? 

Mr* Fisheri That is a good queation- Some time ago we studied 
about gases and their density. What principle did we learn that 
applies to this prob lam? 

Sal lie I Does it have something to do with the cooling of the 
land aa compared to water? 

Mr. Fisheri Yea, which cools faster and how does that affect 
air movement. 

Sal lie: The land holds leas heat than water, 
Mr. Fisheri Yes ^ John? 

John: The specific heat of the land is lower than the water, or 
something like that. So the water gives off more heat and, I 
think, doesn't it, that the air over the water becomes warmer at 
night compared to the air over the land. 
Mr. Fisheri What else? 

John: Well, cold air is heavier and so the air moves toward the 
lighter, warmer air* Isn't that it? 

Teacher: Well, yes, We haven't said it exactly. But that will 
do for now. 
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Principle 

If taachars analyse causal eonditiona and thair affects ^ than atudanta 
are more likely to comprahand cauae^affact ralationships , 

If teachers usa linking words to connact the conditional part of a 
princtpla to the consequent parCj then studant achievement in eKplanatory 
content will ba higher than if tha connection is mada with conjunctions such 
as "and" or ^ even leas effectivaj not made at all. 

If taachars make appllcacions of lawa or law=l£ka principles ^ than 
student achievamant in explanatory knowladga will increaaa. 

Supportiva Evidence 

Rasaarch on the conduct of explanatory accivitlea is sparse. Yet 
eKplanation compriaes 20% of the cognitive demands made by taachera (Smith, 
et al, 1970), 

Our search of tha research literature on the teaching of cauaes has 
turned up very few studies and these describe teacher behavior without 
reference to its effect on achiavament or other outcomes of instruction. 
Nevertheless^ wa have extracted from theae studies three elements of 
teaching performance that seem to be inherent in tha explicit teaching of 
causal knowladga* These elements are the identification and analysis of the 
causal conditions, the identification and analysis of the resulting 
conditions, typically referred to as the affect, and tha formulation and 
application of explanatory principles that have ambadded in them both the 
causal conditions and their af facta. For eKampla, if a person is infected 
by a mlarial paraaite, it follows that s/he will have fever, chilla, and 
other aymptoms. Infected by malarial parasite ia a condition and the 
affects are favar, chills, and so on. 
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The notion of causacion has many ramif ieationa sorae of which go beyond 
the requiremants of effective instruction and almost all of which are too 
involved for discussion here (Smith, Maux et al, 1970; Ennia, H, , 1969)* 
HQWeverj a few simple distinctions can be mada. 

First, reasons are to be distinguished from causes. The question ^ Why 
did America enter the First World War? may be answared by citing Wilson's 
speech asking for a declaration of war. He suggested that we go to war to 
make the world safe for democracy« This is not a statement of the cause of 
our antering the war but a partial Justification of tha decision to go to 
war. Or consider the question. Why did you buy a Michelin tire? The 
individual responds by saying, because they give batter service over a 
longer period of time* Again the individual is giving a reason for his 
purchase* But if someone had said Mr, Jonas has received many favorable 
reactions for his choice of tires and that these have influenced his choice, 
he would have been approaching a causal explanation of Jones' behavior, A 
clearer case of causation is found in the answer to the question. Why does 
the tire become more inflated after an extended tour? The causal answer is 
that the tire became hotter from road friction and that when the temperature 
is increased, the pressure of the air increases t^en the volume is held 
constant* Hare we have a statement of a condition Ctamperature is increased 
and the volume of the air remains the same) and a statement of resulting 
condition (the pressure increases). 

Anthropomorphic explanations are often confused with causal 
explanations* A teacher asks, "Why do wind=pollinated plants produce more 
pollen than insect-pollinated plants?" A student replies, "It is because 
they need to produce more pollen, since the wind wastes so much of their 
pollen**' The student has attributed human characteristics to a type of 
plant as an axplanation, 

Talao logical explanations are frequently given whan causal explanations 
are required* For exampla, a teacher asks, "Why do people sweat?" A 
student replies, "Because it cools the body," The student cites an effect 
of sweating as its cause* When objectives, outcomes, purposes are used as 
axplanations , teleology is involved. 
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It is important: to digtinguish normative explanations from causes^ 
although the chancas of confuaion hara are rauch less likely than in the 
preeading casas. A student says, "Why did the author use a comma in this 
sentences Mary made a blua dress | Jana, a red one," The teacher replies, 
"We use a comma to indicata the omission of a word or words. The word 
'made' is omit tad after 'Jana'i so, we use a comma instead of tha word*" 
Normative explanations are used in teaching rules and ara very important. 
They can ba taught like causal principlas^ but should nr^t be mistaken for 
them. (See Concept 4»3}« 

The problem of dealing with taleological and anthropoiij jrphic 
explanations in science teaching, especially biology, has received soma 
attention by Jungwirth (1975, 1979) and Bartov (1978). Jungwirth's (1979) 
study indicates that a high percentage of high school students tend to 
accept these types of explanations and to equate them with causal 
statements. Furtbermoraj high school students ordinarily are unable to 
distinguish teleological and anthropomorphic statements from scientific 
ones. Nevertheless, Bartov *s study indicates that high school students can 
be taught to recognize and distinguish scientific causes from nonscientif ic 
ones . 

Four types of causes should be noted: 

Type 1, A relationship in which x is necessary and sufficient to 
produce ^. Examplai Polio virus is necessary and sufficient for an 
individual Co become ill with polio; without the virus polio will not occur 
and nothing else is necessary for the disaaae to occur (assuming no 
immuniEation) . 

Type 2, A relationship in which x is necessary but not sufficient to 
produce ^, Exampla: An individual will not learn to judge weights if 
there is no feadback; feedback is necessary but is not sufficient. In 
addition j the individual must have axperienca in lifting weights of varying 
magnitudes. 
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Type 3* A relationship in which x is sufficiant buc unnaceaaary to 
produca Example! Whan labor coac increaaaa, the price of what is 

produced rises, Labor=eost increase is aufficient to bring about price 
increases, but price increase can occur even when labor coat does not rise. 
In other words , rise in labor cost is not necaasary for price incraasa. 

Type 4, A relationship in which k contributes to production of ^, 
Example: Competition among nations for natural resources helps to bring on 
war; but such competition is neither necessary nor aufficient to bring about 
war* 

These distinctions in type of causes are usually not dealt with by 
teachers and this neglect probably results in much loose thinking of 
students and failure to grasp the structure of the concept of causation, 

A study by Rosenahine (1971 ) shows a positive correlation between 
student academic achievement and the use of linking words by teachers when 
the object of the teacher's performance is to explain somaching* The 
explaining links~"consequent ly , " *'theref ore, " "thuSj" "in order to^" and 
the like^-" relate a phrase in one part of the aentenca to that of another so 
that the connection between cause and effect , or premise and concluaion is 
more readily grasped « 

Extensions /Except ions 

Children are still in Piaget's operational phase of 

development^ — ^ages four to seven— do not ordinarily think in terms of causal 
relationships in a systematic sense | that is, they do not relate cases to a 
general principle, but rather one case to another (Piaget, 1951), It is not 
expected that effective teachers of young children, say before about the age 
of ten, will exhibit a high frequence of linking expreasions. 
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4,3 Coneepts presentation of Academic Rules 



Definitioni Presentation of acadaraic rules ^ teaeher behavior that 
facilitates the acquisition of rules and the ability to 
apply them. 

Indicators 



4*3,1 Describes tha Situation 



Definition: Dascribes the situation ^ teacher bahavior that 
analyses the kind of circumstances to which a rula la 
applicabia • 

Exarapla i Whan two or more sentancas are related as, for 
aKampla, "It's a good car and you will like it^" a samicolon 
can be usad in place of "and," EKample: It's a good car| you 
will like it. 



4.3*2 Provides for Application (Practice) 

Definitioni Provides for application ^ teachar gives a number 
of situations to help studants learn to apply the rule* 

Example: In casa of the rule in 4*3*1, the teacher provides a 
numbar of sentences , some to which the rula is applicable and 
some where It is not, to provide the students with experience in 
applying the rule* 
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Principle 

If Caachara direct studants in using academic rules by daacribing rule 
cireumataneas and by providing rula praccicaj then atudents are mora likely 
to comprehend rula aituations. 

Supportive Evidence 

We hava found little resaarch on the taaching of acadamic rulas. 
Howevarj thare ia indirect avidanca. Definitiona are rulaa. They ara rules 
for the usa of words. The litarature on tha taaching of definitions j as wa 
have just saan in 4.1, indicates that stating and explicating definitions, 
and giving examplas and non-examples , is an effactiva procedura, 
Furtharmorei Rosanahlna ' s (1971) study supports tha tachniqua of 
"ru le-^axamp la—rule , " From this limitad avidance it appaara that an 
effectiva procadure for taaching academic rulea, if not other rulas, ia to 
describa the specific condition to ii^ich the rula applies and than to 
provide axerciaea in applying the rula to aimilar conditions. 
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4-4 Coneapti Presentation of Valua Knowledga 

Definitions Presentation of value knowladge - taachar parformanca that 
engages studanta in the uaa of criteria and faetual 
evidanca in the assaaamant of an objactj events or aQtion 
(called the value object)* 

Indieatora 



4.4*1 States and Explores a Value Quaation 

Dafinitioni Identifies and analyses a value question - teacher 
performance that speeifies or that stimulates students to 
specify the event^ action, conduct^ or objeet to be evaluated 
and the evaluation term* 



Example^ Ms* Boswell amys (in the course of teaching a poam)^ 
It seems it's society's nature to make individuals conform* Ic 
puts pressure on them to make them conform* NoWj the pressure 
this society of hunchbacks puts on this person^ a man who walks 
upright^ was to jeer at him, and they did it to make him 
conform J and they knew it. But why—would you say? Why would a 
group jeer at a non=deformad person? 
Walt: 1 don't know. 

Ha, Boswell: If you can't say why it was, then was it fair? 
(The object to be evaluated is the behavior of people who try to 
make an individual—the upright man in this case-»^conf orm. The 
context had already been discussed. "Fair" is the evaluation 
term- ) 

4,4.2 Develops Criteria of Judgment 

Definitions Developa criteria of judgment - teacher performance 
that states and discusses criteria, or performance that 
encourages atudents to state and discuss criteria, by which to 
value an object, avant , etc. 
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Example I Me, Boa we 11 (from 4,4.1): If you can't say why it 
waa , than was it fair? 
Wanda I I don't think so. 

Ms» Boswelli That's a judgm&nt that you make. What is bahind 

it? What does it mean to ba fair? 

Wanda I It means playing by the rules, 

John^ But %irtiaC are the rules in this case? 

Jim: I think one rule is that you don't treat a parson 

different ly from the way you would want to be treated, 

Van= Is that always true? Are there not instances where it is 

fair to do something to a person and yet you would not want to 

be traated that way? 

Ma* Boswall= Let's hold thac question until we get mora rules. 
Let's write that one on the board. Now, what other rules do you 
want to suggest ? 

Wanda: It's not fair to treat a person in ways that hurt him 
when h6 has no protection. 

Sue,* It isn't fair to judge someone only by the way a/he looks, 
Jane: Should a person be blamed for soma thing over which a/he 
has no control? 

Van: The rule is that you don't criticize anyone for genetic 
defects , 

(discussion continues until Griteria are listadj analyzed, and 
possibly agreed upon) 

4,4,3 Assembles tha Facts 

Definition: Assembles the facts - teacher performance that 
directs students in identifying and organizing the factJ to be 
used in answering the value question. 

Example: Continuing example in 4,4.1, Ms, Bos we 11 saysi We 
have now discussed and agreed, tentatively at least, on the 
criteriai that is, how we are to use the value word "fair," We 
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must now ask what facta indicate that the treatment of the 
upright man was fair or was not fair aceording to our rulaa* 
Jimi Well, they jeerad at him. That we know. But how did he 
react to that sort of thing? How would a normal peraon feel 
about the jeers of a society of deformed persons? 
Wanda: We know that he stooped over to be like them, 
Jim: But how did he feel? Was he aahamad of his uprightnaas? 
Was he humililated? Or did he Just conform for convenience or 
what 7 

(The class continues to search for facta bearing on the 
application of the criteria until a value judgmant is reached.) 

4*4.4 Testa the Value Judgment 

Definition: Tests the value judgment ^ teacher parformance that 
directs students in deciding whether they can accept the 
criteria as a generalized principle of valuation, 

Exampiei Ms. Boswell: Will our criteria apply to sports? A 
referee? A political apeakar? Do we try to make them conform 
by jeering? If we do^ ia it fair according to our criteria? 
(the discusaion continues by applying the criteria to each case 
to decide li^ethar or not they fit) 
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Principle 

If Eaachara perform in kaaping with the schama of avaluation and ara 
rigorous in craating criteria and thair application, then studanta will 
likely laarn to ba syaCematic in considaring value questions and mora likely 
to reach defenslbla value Judgmants. 

j^^gport^v^ Evidance 

Rasaarchers have given relatively little attention to the problem of 
taaching value knowladge. Two approachaa to the taaching of values have 
bean studied- Values clarification (Raths, Harmin and Simony 1966) and 
Moral Davelopmant Instruction (Kohlbarg and Turielj 1971), Twanty^fiva 
studies^ 13 of value clarification and 12 of moral instruction, were 
raviewed by Lockwood (1978), The results of these reviews are not 
ancouraging^ espacially for values clarification. 

One of the purposes of values clarification Is to help students acquire 
values to shape thair conduct. The methods of instruction are varied but in 
general they are supposed to help students become awara of their values and 
to make such changes in them as their deliberations Indicate, It is 
believed that students will thereby improve their self-concepts and become 
mora positive and purposeful In their decisions and actions. 

From his review of the literature, Lockwood (1978) concludes that most 
of the claims about valuas clarification have little to support them. Ha 
found no firm evidence that the values students hold are influenced by the 
methods and procedures of values clarification. These procadures do appaar 
to have a positive Influence on classroom conduct. But tha claim that 
clarification of values has a positive impact on students' personal 
adjustment or self-esteem is at best dubious. 

The moral development approach has as Its objective the development of 
moral reasoning. A number of methods have been tried in this approach, the 
most prevalent being direct discussion of moral dilemmas and Issues. This 
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procedure angagaa atudants in such ^ way aa to require tham to clarify and 
justify thair reasoning. Tha teacher typically tries to aeleet moral 
problama that fall at the stage of davelopmant (Kohlbarg's leva la) just 
abova the students" present level CBlatt and Kohlberg, 1975- Back Sullivan 
and Taylor s 1972), * 

Lockwood'a review (1978) suggests that the direct discuaaion procedure 
aignif icantly accentuates development of moral reasonings 

A study of parformance (Smith, Meux, and othara, 1967, 1970) as teachers 
deal with value questions in the courae of teaching English, hiatory, aocial 
studies, and so on shows that a particular pattern of behavior is followed 
almost consistently, although unwittingly and partially. The pattern can be 
represented schematically am follows i 



Value Object (rating) Value Term 



Fac tual Cri teria 



It can be seen from this schema that a complete act of valuation requires 
that teachers identify the value object| identify and explicate the value 
term and provide criteria of its application; describe propertiaa of the 
value object and make a rating* These elements make a structure of 
interrelated teaching activities* Each of these elements can be daacribed 
as follows: 

Consider the value judgements X is a good knife. X is the value 
object* "Good" is the value term* Now, X is said to be a member of a set 
of objects called good. How do we decide whether it is a member or not. We 
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formulate criteria for using the value term "good" in thia particular case. 
Let us say the criteria wa agree upon are^ 

1, Easy to sharpen 

2, Holds sharpness well 
3* Easy to open 

4, Light waight 

5, Has at least two blades ^ small and large 

We now examine X (factual description) Co see whether or not facta about 
X satisfy the criteria! It is easy to sharpen, etc. If the facta indicate 
that X satisfies the criteria* we feel justified in calling X a good knife. 

The value object does not have to be an object in the every-day sense of 
the word* and indeed it is not usually so. The word "object" is here used 
as a very general tana, with no restrictions on the range of entities that 
it can cover. The term "thing" is used in thia general sense in some 
discussions. People, events, beliefs, actions, policies, practices, 
arguments, nations and so on can be evaluated. Anything that one can think 
of might well be evaluated in the classroom^ although value objects will 
usually be concerned in some way with human beings and their actions. 
Furthermore, an object to be evaluated need not be one that is of great 
worth or one that embodies an obvious moral interest. The very pedestrian 
and humble can become value objects. The term "value objects" is used to 
indicate merely that the object has been selected for evaluation. 

Value is to be distinguished from cherishing, liking, disliking, loving, 
hating, and other attitudes. Value is the worth we attribute to something-* 
This land is worth 1,000 dollars a front foot. That is a staCement of the 
land's value. Now, we might say. Yes, the land is worth that, but I do not 
like it I I wouldn't buy it even if I had plenty of money. To value 
something does not entail liking it. However, if we reject an object we 
value, we owe someone an explanation. If we say "X is a good teacher, but I 
would not employ him," the listener is entitled to ask "i^y." We must have 
some reason for rejecting i^at we value. 
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»Wa usually Indicate Che aort of criceria we look for in daterraining 
value by normative words or phrases i words like "good," "badj" "fairj" 
"right," "trua^" "reasonable," "correct," "worthwhile." There are various 
sorts of words that may involve teachers and students in a discussion of 
values because they carry a otrong evaluative reference as well as 
descriptive refarenca. Terras such as "honestyi" "corruption," "decadent" 
often serve as value terms of this sort. 

It is of considerable interest to those who are concerned with moral 
matters to know the evaluative and ethical force of value terms, but in the 
present analysis tmrm emphasis is placed upon the provision of criteria by 
conjideration of the value term; that is, the criteria by which one knows 
i^^en to say, for instance, that an object is good, an action is right, or a 
statement is true. 

The description of relevant properties of the value object requires that 
a distinction be drawn between those properties an object has that are 
covered by the evaluative criteria and those that are not relevant to these 
criteria. Clear explication of the criteria is necessary if the student is 
to be able to provide, from such sources as texts or experience, a 
description of those properties of the object that are crucial in deciding 
its value. 

The process of making a Justified rating can now be characterised^ The 
evaluator must know the particular object to be valued; understand the value 
term to be applied to the particular object; know the properties which are 
criterial for the value term| and know whether or not the particular object 
has the properties « 

The justified rating process would then consist of a comparison of the 
criteria with the actual qualities of the particular value object, and an 
assignation of the value term to the object if it has the criterial 
properties or a withholding of the value terms if it lacks these properties* 

This scheme of teaching value knowledge has bean further developed and 
tested out by MeuK, W, , and others (Metcalf, L. E. , 1971)* 
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5*0 Communicatloni Verbal and Nonverbal 

Definltioni This domain ^ varbal and nonverbal teachar bahavior that evokes 
and exprassas information and personal relationahips * 

This behavior is grouped under the following named concepts = 

5* 1 Control of discourse 

5t2 Emphasis 

5.3 Task attraction and challenge 

5.4 Speeca 

5*5 Body language 
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COMMUNICATION: VERBAL AND NONVERBAL 
OVERVIEW 



Knowledge is largely atorad in language, notations , and aymbola and is 
taught in and through language, Scienee, hiatoryj literatura, and othar 
subjects are largaly embodied in language broadly conceivad ^ and those i^ho 
know the language can retriave the knowledge of thaae disciplines* 

Despite depraeiation of language as an instructional medium by some 
pedagogical leadera in recent years, teaching is a verbal activity. With 
words we define, interpret, explain, describe, direct, questionj praise, 
criticise, and counsel. Without words It would be next to impossible to 
teach anyone more than a few phyaical activities* The effects of 
establishing the meaning of one word between Helen Keller and her teacher 
dramatizes the importance of language in mental development* 

The central role of language in our lives as well as in teaching 
highlights the fact that an important component of instructional competence 
is command of language. Recent research has consistently shown that 
teachers who h/ive command of language, speak clearly and succinct ly^ are 

more effective than those who speak vaguely or garble their discourse. 

While command of language is crucial to successful teaching, that alone 
is not sufficient. There is also body language that reflects feelings and 
attitudes. Also the manner of speech and quality of voice can affect the 
reaction of students to instruction. While research is providing an 
increasing amount of evidence that these nonverbal forms of communication 
can play a significant ^art in determining the teacher's effectiveness, 
empirical support of nonverbal behavior as an effective component of 
teaching is not well established* Research falls short of demonstrating 
that such behavior markedly affects achievement. However, it does show that 
nonverbal behavior influences variables such as student perceptions of, and 
attitudes toward, the teacher which are presumad to affect achievement. But 
this presumption requires verification if it is to bear much weight* 
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5.1 Concapt: Control of Discourae 

Definition ; CQntrol of dlicoursa.- Tiacher verbal control of 

information that increasas the chance^^ that students will 
comprehend what is aaldt 

5,1,1« Connected Discourse 

Definition: Connected discourse ^ thematic^s 1 ly connected 
discourse that leads Co ^t laast one poinC ^ 

Example* (Pos*) Ms, pryor* We have discussed Malthus before* 
He had a theory that war s are inevitabla| tthat there will 
always be wars because the population grow^^h is going to 
continue at such a rata chat coiintriae wiin. not be able to 
supply themselves with Eaateriala and food. Then when one 
country^s population raaahas the point of rno return^ we'll say, 
that country will |o to war to take over tine other countries so 
that it can increase its readurcas and pto«^auction, 

5*1,2* Scrambled Dlscouree 

Definition: Scrafflblad discourae ^ disconti^nuous or garbled 
verbal behavior in whicl^ idaai are looaaly associated. 

EKamplei (Neg) Ms* Coxl Leonard Wood, who was a colonel at 
that particular timSj ara.d than who later ockm—hm was regular 
army—and laterj of course, became the ^ri^^adiar general, and 
he's the man for whom F&rC Leonard Wood, n^»w, in Missouri, is 
named. Some of you boys ^ if you aren't fanftlliar with Fort 
Leonard Wood now, you ma.y be bifore too matx^y TOre years have 
passed* The Rough Ridar-s ware probably th^ most colorful unit 



*"Pos" indicates an aKample that has positive effee ts; "Neg" an example 
that has negative effects. 
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that took part in the war, and I think one c^£ tin reasons, 
probably^ waa the fact that it was Theodote Boogivalt «tio was 
one of their leaders. They fought along vit li tliese othfer— Army 
units around Santiago, Now the man who in cHarga oE the 

army was General Schafter and it was Sarapa^n^ ^?is in charge 
of the Atlantic Fleet* Dewey had the AaiaCi ^ llaet, aa they 
called it at that timej and Sampson had the ^^tlantic Fleet, and 
Schley had a unit which they called the "Ply dng equadrott " of 
the Atlantic Fleet which came down around ch is part of the 
ialand and jQined with Sampson ai ha came up thm [poiata to 
map]. The serious fighting wanton around t^ie harbor, around 
the town of Santiago, and there were two bat i: lei in which the 
Americans distinguished themselvea* 

5»1«3« Vagueness Words 

Definition' Vagueness words ^ words of eveir^^day ipeech ^hich 
teachers often use to describe, to present ircif orination , or to 
answer questions and for which the denatatioreis m 
indeterminate (e*g*, something , a little , sO^»a^much, £aw, 
things, you sea, pe^^haps, actually). 

Example: (Heg) In discussing Ellis Island th^m teacher sa^Si 
Actually , j^mn the governmant first started fco usa Ellis 
Island, I think it was abouj three miles aqti^^f q or sggg^hing 
like that and that they have added t r ama nd pu^g^^ to it until 
it is perhaps seven to maybe tan miles squa^^a at the present 
time-^ -not square but would cover that much ai^aa, They hmvB 
mada a lot of it into something — to increase cha Bizm so 
they'd have more room to take care of these ^iiDtiigrants , 

5»1.4« Question Overload 

Definition* Question overload - teacher ve^b^^l pirformatice In 
which long and involved questions or multipl^% qiigstions are 
asked « 
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nnmmplBi (Neg) Well, reraember the liat of various levels of 
economic eyatems that I g«ve you? You know—people go out and 
gather Up Eheir things by hunting and fishing and then they 
start gt«3Hing crops, and »o on? At what level, in that 
davalop^entj do you think Europe was in~in 1850 or '60, in 
ganeral? Hera thay all w&rfcing on land that waa owned by 
landovfitri? What's happening to Europe at this time? 

5.1,5* Single Quiitions 

Deflniclpni Single questions ^ teacher asks direct questions 
one at ^ tile without reph. rasing or giving additional 
information, 

EKamplg* (Poi) Ha. Rivera z How many people know how to 
Qonverc Mrenheit dagraes to Celsius degrees? Raise your 
hands, * ,,Okay, what is the rule that you follow to convert 
Fahrenbeltb celsius? M&mhm, 

HoBhBt Voyiubtract 32 ^ multiply by 5 and divida by 9* 
Ms* That's right* 

Principle 

If teacher discoUfrfle ia thematically connected, vague terms rainimigad, 
and quastions ara as^^d singly and exactly, then student achievament will 
incraasa # 

Supportiye Evidence 

Much rasearch ha^ taan done on clea^ taaching. Such teaching includas 
elaraants such as clm^t objectives and assignmants. You will recall that 
these elements are t«^Nd in Domain 3. We are here conearned with 
discourse as it reXattg b clear teachiratg, A teacher's discourse can be 
clear yet the teachtOS unclear because the teacher fails to be specific 
enough in making an ^asignmant, in ahowtxig how to work a problem in 
arithmetic, or for other reasons discussed in UQinain 3, But vague discourse 
can permeate the whol^ proeess of inatr^ctio^. rendering the operation of 
teaching confuaing to ctie student. 
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Taaehing is g eorin of verbal Miavior. It is not surprising tharafora 
that rasearchara h^ve turned ta tlie study of te-^char discourae One of tha 
first lines of research i^^a to a^plore the affect of vaguanaas on atudant 
achiavament. Among the f^rsC pi^cea of researG^ waa that by Miliar Figher 
and Kaass (1969). mrkins vith widencad aocial studiaa taachara'of ' 
sanior clasaas thay Bicur«d JS mlmlB lecturea on two different 
topics—Yugoslavia ind Tha i l#nd--32 on one topio and 23 on tha othar. From 
a study of these l%£tutas they derived 9 vaguanesa catagoriaa as shown 
below* 

Illustrated V^gUan%ie Qatagoriaa «nd StatistiGS 

Numtoer of Maan Numbar 

Oategory 1 tarns Occurring 

1* Ambiguous dealiRation (all of this, 

and thinga, spmevlierej ochaf piople) 39 4^7 

2, Nagatad intansifiers (:riot all , not 48 j 2 

many, not vety) 

3« Approxiniation 

(about as, altoOst, prefcty niuch) 25 2,3 

4. "Bluffing" and r^overy (a loogstory 
short, anyway J as you all ttiOwj of 
coursa) _27 



5, Error admission (axcus^ mm^ n^tmrm^ 

maybe I mada gn irfor) t 4 

6* Indatarminata quantifies atioo 

(a bunch, a eou^la, fe^^ #onie) 3^3 



8.3 
1.3 
10*3 

7* Multiplicity 

(aspacts, factargj sort ^ ^ kio^s) 26 7 8 

8* Possibility (inay ^ iiilgh t ^ chaJiQfiiira, 

could be) ^7 g p 

9. Probability (probably ^ ^owatinies, 

ordinarily of te^^ frequent ly) L9 2.0 



The vagueness terras found in the combined lectures and tligir frequency 
of occurrence are shcim in the table below. 

Most Frequently Occurring Vagueness Response 
in Combined Yugoalav and Thailand Data 

TotaL 

Responee OccurCfc xicefl 



S onie 






Many 






KJ L uourse 




lift 


1 nxngs 






A Lie c le 












Few 










o3 


Much 




82 






75 


P robab 1 v 

1. \_/ iaf <ll Lj J. y 




1L 
/S- 


A ^ Fai* As 




71 


Perhaps 




64 


lou Dee 




58 


May 




5/ 


In Fact 




54 


Maybe 




53 


Ok 




53 


You Know 




52 


Almost 




48 


Sort of ("Sorta") 




44 


Type of ("Typea") 




42 


The Rest 




39 


Somewhat 




37 


Seems 




35 


Various 




32 


Kind Of ("Kinds") 




31 


Several 




31 


Seem 




29 


Conditions 




29 


A Certain 




26 


Not Too 




25 


In Essence 




24 


And Other 


190 


23 


And So On 


23 


Total 
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Hiller et reported significant (p .05) negative correlationa between 
the frequency of vagueness terms and student achievement. An independent 
study of teacher vaguenasJ terms by Smith (1977) confirmed the work of 
Hiller and othfers. The r#teults of these correlational studies have been 
confirmed by CVo eJ^periraeritea , Smith and Edmonds (1978) reported significant 
differences the .05 Uvte 1 in favor of the group eKposed to instruction 
with no vaguenftsa words c^ttepared to the high vagueness group. In a 
subsequent eKpertental ^ffi^sdy Land and Smith (1979) confirmed the findings 
of Smith and Ednondsj cl^itteing a causal relationship between teacher use of 
vaguenass words and student- achievement. The students taught through clear 
discourse (no Vagueness ma) learned more than students taught through 

unclear discoufse, The kit^fmrmncB was statistically significant at p ,05 
level* The find inp of S^i th and Cotten (1980) in an experiment with 100 
seventh grada atudents in i^athematics further verify other studies that 
report high frequency of va^gueness term is negatively associated with 
achievement. The vaguen^gs main effect was significant, p ,001 level* This 
study also lends weight ta the findings by Smith and Land (1980) that high 
frequency of vagueness term.^s influences the way students perceive 
teachers"as disorginlge^ , ^unprepared, and nervous* 

In an earlier study by ^Solomon, Rosenbergj and Bezdek (1964), twenty 
four teachers of avening e^*-edit courses in Introductory American Government 
helped determine thi rel^t i^ionship between teacher behavior and achievement* 
Pre and post rtUltiple-=choic^i^ tests of factual knowledge and comprehension 
tests requiring genaraligat^ans , applications and paraphrasing were analysed 
with eight derived bipolar ^constructs of teacher behavior. The results 
indicated that Obicurity/ Vagueness vs, Clarity/Expressiveness correlated 
significantly wi^li jEactual ^gain, and with student ratings. 

BcmB researcli suggests Khat teacher use of vagueness terms is related to 
the level of th^ teacher's knowledge, Hiller (1971) reports on an 
experiment sho«^ifig that tha less the teacher's knowledge .the more frequent 
the use of vagu^neis terms . 
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We have found few studie m of coatinuity in teacher discoursa, but a 
number of studies of the m£^ mot of thematlcally connected diseourse on 
reeall of printad passages m^^m reported in the literature, Pompi and 
Lachman (1967) showed that tTiamaCic pasaages were ratained better than when 
tha words of the passage war ^ rearranged to alter the unity of tha 
communication, A later stud^ by De Villiera (1974) shows that connectad 
passages are more readily ra«alled than disconnected pasaages. 

While wa cannot lenerall^a from printed to spoken discourse without risk 
of error, the studies of vagmieness referred to above suggest that continuity 
in spoken discourse may not markedly different froni printed discourse in 

its effect on learning. This suggestion is supported by the work of 
Thompson (1960). He praparerf a ten^minute passage whose structure was 
evaluated by ten competant jmadgas. The sentencas were then randoinly 
rearranged about each of eigtit points in the passage, A third passage was 
prepared by raordering randotnly the sentences of the introduction, body, and 
conclusion of the discourse^ Two hundred and seven college sCudants, used 
as subjacts, were grouped by their ability to organiza ideas (Goyer 
Organization of Ideas Test), thereby controlling the ability to organize as 
a variable. The three commui-iications ware taped to concrol speaker 
variables. The findings of this study were summed up as follows i 

Subjects who liitened to a bet ter-structuted communication consistently 
and significantly scored higher on tha inmiediate ratencion test than did 
subjects who listinad to a less well-structured communication. Tha same 
trend was observed in th« delayed retention results as wellj but the 
differences ware not sigs^if icant , Furthermore, when the organisational 
structure of the eommuni«ation was controlled, subjacts %^o had scored 
relatively high on the Goyer test consistently and significantly scored 
higher on both the immediate and delayed retention tests than did 
subjects had scored c^alatively low on the Goyer test. Thus ^ both 
organizational structure and listeners' level of ability in organisation 
appear to influence the ^^tention of communication. 
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The work of Thorapson lendi strength to the findings of recent 
educational research on the effects of discontinuity. In two studies, one 
by Evans and Ou^on (1978) and the other by Smith and Gotten (1980), it was 
found that discontinuity has a negative influence on student achievement . 
Evans and Gu^on used a taped lecture by a teacher who repeatedly had been 
rated as below average on "clarity of explanation" as the unclear treatment « 
This lecture was reworked to the point of clarity and used as the clear 
treatment* Two factors were identified as separating clear from unclear 
treatment—use of examples and sequencing of points. The order of points in 
the reworked version was similar to the original lecture. But, in the 
original unclear lecture, the supporting information for any given point was 
not all presented in conjunction with the point. Both clear and unclear 
lectures were videotaped by a different teacher to control teacher 
variables. There were two treatment gro'jps (clear and unclear lecture) and 
a control group. Those who received the clear lecture made higher scores 
than students who were given the unclear lecture, significant at p<,05 
level. Smith and Gotten (1980), using seventh grade mathemati^^s students as 
subjects, report from their experimental study that discontinuity was 
negatively related to achievement, significant at <,01 level. The findings 
of these researchers are further enhanced by the work of Kennedy, 
Cruickshank, Bush, and. Myers (1978), In their study of student perceptions 
of clarity^ they found that smooth movement from point to point in a lesson 
was associated with teacher clarity and that digressions or irrelevant 
intersections of information decreased clarity. 

In a study of instruction in science concepts, Wright and Nuthall (1970) 
found 1 significant positive correlation (r - ,43) between teachers asking 
single questions and achievement. Furthermore, teachers who asked two or 
more questions before getting a student response related negatively to 
achievement (r ^ --,52), The teacher may be trying to clarify but it must 
have been confusing to the learners who were trying to figure out what the 
teacher wanted. This nterfered significantly with their learning. 
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3. 2 Concept I Emphasis 

Definition: Emphasis - instructional behavior that Indicates to 
the student what is important in the subject matter 
to be studied « 

Indicators 

3.2.1 Marker Expressions 

Definitioni Marker eKpressions ^ teacher use of words (e.g.^ 
note this J this is the moat important point) to indicate that to 
which the student should give special at tent ion « 

Example! (Pos) Teachers What is a rhombus? 
Student; It's a parallelogram with opposite sides equal. 
Teacher! With opposite sides equal and one angle is 60 , But 
remember, and this is important^ the parallelogram miist also 
have oblique angles. 

3«2*2 Marker Techniques 

Definitions Marker techniques - teacher performance that uses 
underlining J colors , cartoons , etc.^ in presenting information, 

Exaraplei (Poa) In a spelling lesson, the teacher uses colored 
underscoring to note hard spots in words. 

5.2.3 Repntitian 

Definitioni Repetition - teacher performance in which the main 
points are restated at spaced intervals. 
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Example I (Pos) Mr, Clark says, Now^ thera ia one other point. 
We mantioned it aarliar. We said chat populations outgrow 
CQuntrieS p Do populations outgrow the geographic liratts^f 
thair country? . * , . -(two or three minutes of discussion 
follows) » » , , . Then Mr* Clark says^ It was a man naroad 
Mathus who emphasized that thera is no way to prevent the 
population of a country from growing to the point that it can 
no longer provide food for tha paople. fha population thus out 
grows the countryp , . , (more discussion^ 4 or 5 
minutes). . . Then Mr. Clark says, I wondar if Mathus ware 
living today would ha say that his theory of oversupply of 
people in a nation was sound . Ara we reaohlng that point now? 
(underscoring indicates repetition) 

Princlpla 

If marker expressions and tachnlques are usad and main points are 
repaated in spaced intervals, than students will be awara of important 
eleraants of contant and achlevamant will be Increased. 

Supportlya Evidence 

An early axparimental study on modes of emphasis In lecturing by 
Ehrensbargar (1945) raports that tha most effectlva mode is to use 
pro-aetlve emphasis such as "now get this." Petri (1963), reporting on a 
review of six studies , concludes that the use of pro-active axprassions^ 
along with repetition, in lecturas is one of tha most effectlva ways of 
emphasizing what one wishes to have remembered. The effectiveness of these 
expressions in lecturer has also bean varified by Maddox and Hoole (1975). 
Pinney (1969) analysed transcripts of classroom diacoursa of thirty^two 
axparienced taachars in classas of 40=mlnute duration. The rasults showad 
that tha frequency of marker expresslon^i was conslstantly higher for 
teachers whose students were hlghar in achievement. 
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In a test of recall followtng a college lecture to ten groupa of 253 
students, Jeraild (1928) found that the mojt effective form of empha^ia is 
repecicion^ particularly distributed repetition. Repeating a statement 
twice in succession ia not effective but repeating a statement three or more 
times in spaced intervals is effective. The moat striking point in a 
discourse is the ppening statement. After the first three statements the 
recency or last three statements are clearly better remembered than the 
middJe statements^ The most valuable of all the customary emphaais 
techniquea is the use of veibal comments which direct attention to an itemj 
such as "now gee this" or "did you notice that?" Next in effectiveness 
comes the device of introducing a short pause. 

In a study of verbal and nonverbal teaching behavior of 43 
teacher-interns in grades R=6 Keith, et al. (1974) collected data on changes 
in student task-relevant behavior and misbehiivior . One finding was that an 
increase in irrelevant pupil behavior tended to occur when teachers 
frequently used the blackboard. It appears fthafe if we advocate the use of 
the blackboard as a positive emphatic techniqiiej we must help teacher 
Interns learn how to use this aid without creating a classroom management 
problem for him/her. 
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5*3 Concept I Task Attraction and Challange 

Dafinitioni Task attraction and ehallenga ^ teacher bahavior that 
motivates and challangas students to bacoma Cask involved* 

Indicators i 

5*3*1 Task Attraction 

Dafinitioni T&sk attraction ^ bahavior that axpressas or shows 
genuine ^est fci ^ task* 

Example I (Pos) Taacher raakefl a saalous statamantj pointing out 
that the task or activity is aspacially axciting or attractiva 
such as "This next aKarcise is going to ba fun| I know you will 
enjoy it." 

5* 3* 2* Challenga 

Dafinition: Challange - taacher makas a statement indicating to 
the students that an axarcise or activity will be hard to do* 

Examples (Pos) Teacher says challangalyi "You are going to need 
your thinking cap on for this one. It's a real mind buster*" 

Principla 

If the taacher is restful 
ona task to another^ than the 
disruptive . 

Supportive Evidence 

In Kounin's (1970) study of taacher bahavior in elaraantary classrooms, 
the following results wera obtained. Task attraction and challange wera 
positively associated with wrk involvamant and raducad deviancyi 
correlations were lew (.30 to ,37) but significant statistically. 



and challanges tha students whan moving from 
students bacoma mora work orianted and lass 
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5.4 Conceif,? Taache: 's Speech 

Dmihaiv U * Te r%«?r- speech ^ voice choracteristlcs that make up the 
audL£®iy sr Imv i ^istinguiihed from the content or message of the 

5,^-*i 7,ou : npt sy^ or grating voice 

5,4.7 t\ pi^ro£ngj highly pitched voice 

5.4.3 Monor^ne — fails to vary the intenaity, rate, and volume of 
spt^ch^ 

5. 4.4 Speaks too softlys almost inaudibly 
Principle 

If the teacher's speech characteristics including volume j pitch note^ 
etCp are not extreme, then student achievement may not be adversely 
affected. 

Supportive Evidence 

Teacher's speech hum several dimanslons — ^volume, pitch, rate, intensity 
efcc. How these affect student comprehension and recall and attitudes toward 
the teacher has been investigated by a number of researchers. However 
research in speech quality of teachers is in its infancy and the fiftdings 
must be considered fragile. 

Does rate of speech have an effect on students? In a study of second 
and third graders, Leeper and Thomas (1973) found that both boys and girls 
prefer to listen at the rate of 20U words per minute while boys tend to 
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prefer slower ratea than glrla ovarall. But when comprehension is ■ factor. 
Carver (1973) found a threshold of 150 words per minute, for an average 
duration greater than .40 seconds per word, favored comprehension. When the 
rate increased and the average amount of time allowed to process each word 
dropped below .40 seconds, the percentage of understanding dropped abruptly. 

In a study by McCoard (1944) involving forty teachers, fourteen audible 
speech factors (general effectiveness .32{ coramuniaation of ideas .29; 
communication of emotion .37| diBtinetness/pronunciation .25; pitch .36| 
pitch variation .42; quality .32; quality variation .40; volume .38; volume 
variation. 37j rate .32; rate variation .37; phrasing .28; phrasing 
variation .33) were correlaCed with teaching criterion scores. All but 
three scores were significant positive correlations, and the highest scores 
were for voice variations. Variations as in pitch, quality, rate, volume 
and phi-aslng seem to show good teachers use more variety in speech than do 
poor teachers. Pupil gain scores were used to divide the forty teachers 
into thirds celled "good," "average" and "poor." The same classifications 
were made according to speech scores and the percantages were analyzed. 
Good teachers as a group were shown to have significantly better speech than 
average or poor teachers. 

The author concludes that although a significant positive relationship 
does exist between speech ability and teaching efficiency as measured, the 
correlation is not high enough to warrant the use of any single factor or 
total of speech factors as an index of teaching ability. Speech ability is 
mada up of Interrelated, interdependent factors so the judgmenc of speech 
effectiveness by trained judges seems to be in terms of its vholm effect. 

In a study by Diehl and McDonald (1936), it was found that two voice 
qualities negatively affect test snores on the lecture content. This was an 
experimental study to determine the extent that the quality of a speaker's 
voics^— nasality and breathiness— interferes with ability to communicate 
information. The nasality group was significantly different from the 
control group at the .05 level of confidence and the breathiness group 
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dlffarad significantly at the •001 level of confidence. The subjects also 
rated the extent that the quality of the spaaker's voice affected them. The 
voice free from defects was rated "very good" ^lle nasal voice , breathy 
voice and harsh voice were "average" and hoarse voice was called "poor." 

Extensions and EKceptions 

In a study of pitch change and comprehension by Diehl, White, and Satz 
(1961), involving college students^ pitch variation did not show significant 
difference in a comprehension test on lecture content. However^ it did have 
a significant effect on the ratings of the speaker's delivery. Lectures 
with changes in pitch inflection and interval were rated very good or good 
while those lectures with the same content but pitch changes eliminated were 
rated close to poor, 

A study to determine the effects of epeaker's sex and four speech 
variables (ratei pitch variety ^ voice quality and articulation) on three 
dimensions of speaker credibility (competence, trustworthiness and dynamism) 
by Addington (1971)^ found voice variations to be the significant factor and 
not speaker sex. The competence dimension was associated with the widest 
range of means suggesting that it was the most sensitive to changes in the 
sound of the voice. Differences in speech rate had no significant effect on 
speaker credibility. Increases in pitch variety were insignificant, but 
decreases in pitch variety (monotone) were related to substantially lower 
ratings. Voice quality differences caused many rating differences* The 
normal sample was rated significantly more dynamic than the denasal ot 
throaty samples, more competent than all but the orotund samples, and more 
trustworthy than the nasal ^ tense, denasal and throaty sample. Throatiness 
was rated as the least credible voice quality. Articulation was the most 
uniformly effective speech variable in altering credibility ratings. The 
faulty articulation sample differed significantly from the normal sample on 
all three credibility dimensions. 
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A atudy by Burgaon (1979) to meMure diectivenesfi of prospaetive 
nawsbroadcasters idenCifled a number of vocal at tributas that wsra paraaivad 
as pradiators of ipaaker cradibiHty, Niflity-ei^ studants in an 
introduetory GOmmunieatioti course £4 clasaai) wera used as subjacte. 
Spaakers wara ratad more aotapetent and eoinposed if their spaach was ' 
perGelvad as more fluent^ mora pleasant, cleftrer and slower. Pleasant was 
deflnad in tarms of voiee quality and arti£ulatton in addition to fluency. 
Plaaaantnesa plus pitch variety ware significant predictors of speakar 
charactar-spciability* Pitch variaty and nt& vm^mrm significant pradictora 
of eKtrovarsion and fluancy and loudness apprDa&liad aignif icanca. 
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Con^^apti Body Language 

Daf^nlttoni Body language ^ teacher's facial or other body bahavlor 
thafc expresses interest, exeltementj joy, and positive personal 
relations or boredom, sadness, dissatisfaction, or negative personal 
rel^^tions, or else, no clear message at all, 

liidl- <satorfl 

5*5» 1 Teacher Smiles 

Definitioni Teacher smiles ^ facial expressions, including 
eyes, that give feedback about the teacher's positive affective 
state— pleasure, friendliness, Incerest, excitement, surprise. 

5,3*^2 Deadpan EKpresaion 

Definitioni Deadpan expression ^ expressionless face; teacher' 
feelings not easily discernible, or else completely hidden. 

5*5.^3 Teacher Frowns 

Definitioni Teacher frowns = facial expressions that give 
feedback about the teacher's negative affective 
state—displeasure, disapproval, anger, etc, 

5*^. Posture and Movement 

lafinition; Postura and inoveraent = teacher's stance and 
movaraent that indicates teacher's energy and enthusiasm, 

5,5*^ Eye Contact 

Definition* Eye contact ^ teacher looks at students- steadily 
and intensely without glaring, suspiciousness, or anger 
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If the teachar demonstrates positive nan^varbal (body) communicat=ion, 
then students react favorablp^ and achievemant may be increased. * ' 

Supportive Eiridence 

Empirical evidance in sup^port of the effect of bodily expression or 
nonverbal behavior on aehievtement is sparse, Huch of the research h^a been 
done in non-sehool stCtings ternd is experiraeiiul rather than procesg-p«»roduct 
in design. Furtlierraore, lacfc of precise deisrlptions of rionverbal va Miables 
m research reports often lea^— ves the reader unaartain about what im ol.bserved 
or measured. Nevertht less , tafca exploratory studies sumiarised here sriiould 
be taken seriously but critlc^ally, for nonvertal aspects of teacher 
performance are always presenM as instruct ion proceeds and research triiat 
calls attention to them by pr«3viding even qiialified evidence of their 
influence is not to be ignore^d* 



In an experimentil study : 
seventh grade claas^s — ^contprii 
found that teaeher enthusiasm 
learning and attitudes and thi 
significantly the riiction of 
indifference. The teachers pi 
to show indif ferenee, A week 
lessons on a difftfant subjecC 
show enthusiasm. One lesson 
and Pompeii. 



Involving 20 claaies — 7 sixth grade and 
ping a total of 561 students^ Mastin (19 

has positive influence on both student 
it student intelligence does not affect 

students to eitlier teacher enthusiasm a 
fasented an illusCated lesson in such a 

later the same Uachers presented simil 
:p under similar eonditions , in a manner 
ras on ancient Egypt and one on ancient 
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The features of teacher behavior for both indifferent and enthusiastic 
performance were evaluated by a group of coiapatent judges and by the 
experimenter. Contirit tests «nd the same attitude scale were administered 
after each lesson. Riading a^*ility was controlled by reading test quteatio 
and optional answers ware reaC^ to the students. The same procedure wa^s 
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followed for lli6 attitiid:«e scale. There were four sequeneea for Che two 
lessoaa and « typaa ofS prssantation--enChusiasm and indif farenee. Each 
series was refMted fives times. 

It was fouiJ that th.«a mean of Che classes taught with enthusiasra was 
hifher m 19 d the 20 c classes. In 15 classes, the difference was 
significant at the one p.»ereent level. In only one class did the data show a 
significant dlfftrsnce firavorable Co the indif ferenC lesaons. The atcitude 
of studenCa in the enthueisiasCic classes was on the whole favorable and 
significant ■ 

Gundersonsnd Hopper (1977) invesCigated the effect of speech 
deliveiry— geatltes, po8t»Tirej body movemenC , and persuasiveness— on recall 
and comprehension, Altho-ough no significanC differences were found for 
recall-conipretasioii of persuasive speech on Che subject of atandarda for 
antipollution Wees, cewHege undergraduaCes were siinificanCly affecCed by 
the speech cofoiition tcaasured by a pre- and postCest of atCiCude change 

and their asseisment of aspeaker objectivity. The speech composition and its 
delivery whicli included ^oice qualiCy, volume and raCe, as well as nonverbal 
factors (gesturei, posture and body movement) significantly affected Che 
listeners' ratlnia of speaker dynamism, professionalism, trustworChineaa , 
and their ovarall rating of effectiveness. 

In a studjrbjr Coats ^nd Sraidchens (1966) on the influence of speaker 
dynamism on retail it wa^ found thaC the only significant variable was the 
nmde off prasenEation. S^udenCo in undergraduaCa apeech claases remembered 
much more fronitlii dynarBij.e presenCations which were delivered from memory 
with oach vocjlinf lectloon, gesturing, eye contact and animation. Grade 
threat, the perisn doing the lecturing, and static delivery did noc increase 
lecture recalli 

Usitig the fiiry Lynn ttSollins Training program (1977), on gesturing, 
facial expresstai, vocals delivery, word usage, etc, several studies have 
reported raisiii| the 1bv« «1 of teacher enthusiasm with varying student 
effects. Gi Hell (1980) studied elementary teachers who Caught mathematics 
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lessons (pretraining vs , poaCtraining), The experimental group increasad 
significantly in at-task behavior ^ile control group atudanta decreaaad in 
at^taak bahavior, Tha differanca betwean the two groups was atatiscically 
aignif leant* Student aC-taak behavior was further divided into "direct 
teacher attention" (primarily teacher expoaition) and "indirect taacher 
influence" (primarily aeatwork). Under both direct teacher attention and 
Indirect taacher influence, the experimental group's at-task behavior 
increased significantly from 75% to 86i, The control group students 
increased at-task behavior slightly under direct taacher attention but 
decreased under indirect teacher influence from preCraining to posttraining, 

Allea (1981) using the Collins program determined tha relationship 
between teacher enthuaiasm and five student factors; namely ^ student 
interest in school, interest in aubjact, achievamant motivation, attendance 
and how they felt about their instructor*. Five hundred forty-seven students 
in forty=three vocational claases ware evaluated and the only factor which 
axhibitad a significant relationship with teacher enthusiasm was the 
atudenta ratings of their vocational teachers. 

BettancQurt (1979) in a study of fourth^ fifth and pfxth grade claasaa 
determined the effects of enthusiasm training on studeoL: achievement and 
attitudes. Experimental group teachers significantly improved their 
observed level of enthusiasm i^ile control group taachers did not differ 
after the training period* Students in both groups made significant gains 
and there was no significant difference between test scores of eKperimetnal 
and control group students. Experimental group students did score slightly 
higher than the control group students on the attitude scales but tha 
difference was not statistically significant* 
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